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FORWARD 



; Involving the total community, In planning for desegregation is not an 6asy . 

task^for school officials, ar-' it may appear to be an inefficient approach .• i 

• . ' ■ ; " f ■ 

to 4ecision~making. TDweve the effort is worthwhile! By assuring that al^ 

segments of the community are fully involved in the development of a pian, •- ^ 

resistance can be minimized and public support,' .whldti^is nessWlat" t • 

success Of any program, can be significantly increased. Also, the plan itself 

-may be made mare responsive to the community's needs. / . ! r 

■ ' - ' ' ' ■ ^- ' . ■.: ; ■ ■ ' ".' 

.The history of school desegregation clearly suggests that community pressures 
of varvLous sorts, constantly affect the desegregation process. Having the 
community, black §nd non-black, knovrledgeable about and in favor of desegregation 
is an advantage tfie Philadelphia School District holds high. 

' ■ . ■ ^ ■ 

.vinien parents and other community i?esidents themselves know what is happening 
they can ihelp prepare their children, can influence other parents ^^^and can 

•i ' . » ■ . 

»lp support principals, teachers, and other sf.aff. 



.The Office'of Community Affairs has .endeavored to pui;L together information 



which may prove belief ul to thoco. seeking to become familiar with various aspects 
of desegregation. In^"ai<ion, several pieces of information have been- included 
which specifically focus in on desegregation efforts of the School District 
of Philadelphia ♦ "^^^.^ 
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drawing upori the experiences of other cities. / 
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•• . ' INTRODUCTION 



Equal ed>^catibnal opportunity is fandamentally necessary for effective living . 
In our complex -^society^ It is our: o.nly means of obtaining adequately, trained . 
manpower and a thinking > Informed ♦♦&^tizenry#' ^ .' 

To' approach-this ideal, every person should be of fered the best education he- 
can absorb* The best education means integrated education* This is necessary 
so; that all segments oi society will have relationships with each other early 
in life as a basis for later coping with the practicalities of the real world* < 

Much has been said in favor of- local neighbothood schools^ particuiariy for . 
the younger children. In order to have both better Integrated schools and. 
neighborhood schools we must have integrated neighborhoods* Integration in- 
housing daes not exist in many areas of the city and probably, will not be 
realized if or many years to come. • 

Therefore, the Board of Education has attempted' to effect quality, integrated 
education ov<^r the past eighteen years. This has been done despite the^evere, 
limitations of ^ the city's housing patterns, and dire financial straits. It ' • 
was on July '8, 1959, that the Board of Public Education of the School District 
of Philadelphia stated its firm belief in a policy of nondlsctiiniriation. j 

•The Board of Public Education, on June 25,. 1963V expanded^ this 1959 policy of 
nondiscrimination to "state explicitly that integration of both, pupils and 
staff shall be* the policy of the Board of Public Education. p. 

By/unan.imous action on June 10, 1968, the , Board, of Edifcatipn recorded .itself as 
"firmly committed to providing a quality'^' integrated/education for each child in 
as sound, as thorough^ and as expeditious manner fs possible." The Rpard, jLn- 



the same resolutions^ committed the District to proceed unilaterally, if necessary, 
toward realization of an integrated society as a paramount goal. 

In a Desegregation Plan adopted by the Board of Education and forwairled. to the 
Human Relations Commission on July 1, 1969, the Board reiterated^ its position: 
"We continue to be firmly committed tol launching educational programs which, 
while improving learning, also maximize integration.... The School District, ' 
thoroughly aware of the degree to which it has 'failed to meet the needs of a 
large .percent,age of ' its school population, is committed, to. an all-out ef fort 
to improve substantially the education of every child in the city *s public 
schools." ' ^ f-r< 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ -fi 

It is no secret that although' the all-out ei:'fort to improve substantially the; 
education of every child in the city's public schools has met with some success 
in the years since 1969, the move toward greater pupil Integration has been 
hindered severely by housing patterns, by a lack of funds and by community . 
reaction against busing. Yet > much has been accomplished in- the. areas of 
programmatic and stiaff desegregation 5 human relations and community affairs. 

9 ' 
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The Office of Community Affairs^ formerly known as the Office of Integration ' 
and Intergroup E-ducation,. was established by th6 Board pf Education on the 
recommendation of the Boar^i's Committee on Nondis crimination • This w^s done 
after presentations by civic groups asking for a creation of a specif Ic new 
department or division in the adminiBtrative structure of the school district 
to more effectively implement the policy of integration and to-'work directly 
on problems incident to desegregation. \ 

This office has" received requests and visits from' parents, students, teachers, 
and administrators from several ^^school districts, colleges, and univer€*i ties, 
requesting information on desegregation activities in Philadelphiav Tjherefore, 
this handbook on desegregation will, we hope, be a useful resource to community 
people, and^li others who are- concerned with the desegregation process • 

This publication was prepared under the leadership of Leronia Josey, Advisoipy 
Specialist and funded under Titlfe IV of the Civil Rights Act bl" 4964, section 
405. • ■ . ' 




CHARLES A. mGnsimn 

Associate Superintendent 
Office for Bleld Operations ^ 




GERTRUDE A. BARKES 
Director 
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MAP OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
- — TSDMlNlSiRATiVH DISTRICTS 




District:. 1 . \ 
46th & ilaverforxl Avenue (19139) 



District 5 ' . 

7th .& Somerset Streets (19133 



Districts 

16th & Moor^ Streets (19145) 



District 6 

Ridge Ave. & Osborn Street (19128) 



Districe 3 

427 Monroe Street (19147) 
District 4 

32nd &.Ridge>venue (19132) 



District 7 

Hedge & Unity Streets (19124) ' 



.District 8 . 

4800 Grant Avenue (19114) 



Location of Dis'trlc't Offices 
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^pupil!t.nrollment summary compiled ' si office of ^search and evaluation 
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Black -enrollment comprised 6'1. 3. percent bf the tbtaL enrollment in the " 
■ Ph^lad^ilphia Puibllc School. System in November, 1^3, Mack enrollment ap. y 
constituted 62>l> percent in May, 1973, 61.2 percent in November,,, 19 7 ly ' ^ 
and-60.5 percent in November, 1970.' However, care niust be exercised -lii 
^awlp.'g conclusions from sUch comparisons.* ,. . 

" Spanish ^urnamed children accounted for 4.2 percent of the total November, 
1973 i.eni/ollment:. In" previous school^years this category was called Spanish 
SpeaHing andWas defined as those pup%U whose first spoken language was 
Spanisji/. In-May, 1973, Spanish sneakinVpupils accounted tor 3.4 percent 
of thV total public school enrolimetit,' 3.5\percent in. Noveihbet, 1971*, and 
3.1 percent in November, 1970. ■ 

In the Philadelphia public, schools in November^ "1973, 126 pupils were identi^fied 
as Axnirican Indian and 73 7j pupils were listed- as Oriental. - Both, of ^these- cate- 
gories added together represent approximately ythree- tenths of one percent (0.3). 
of the total pupil population. ,, ""y i . 

All other racial-ethnic groups within the l4iiladelphia public school population 
represented 34,1 percent of total enrollment in. N.ovember, 1973. In prior . 
years i this category (which -included American Indians. a.nd Orientals) accounted 
for 34.1 percent .of the tofal enrollment' in May, 1973, 35.3 percent in Wovember, 
, 1971, and 36.4 percent in November, 1970. ^ 



*NOTE:. The racial-ethnic Categories expanded this year to include pupils of 
American Indian and Oriental heritage. In addition, the' Spanish 
speaking category used in past years has been redefined and is how 
called Spanish Surnamed. These changes were made , to conform to the 
mandated reporting requirements ofbo.th state an4^ federal governments. 
Because of these changes and .because ^ the data collection dif f icultie^s^ 
experienced in the wake pf la'^st year's \teacher strike, it is diffiQult' 

. to , compare this year's racial-ethnic enrollment data with those data 

obtained last year and those of previously ears. . ' 

' • • - ' ■ 

It is important to uote that in some instances the percentages will not 
^ ■ add to 100 percent due to rounding. •, 

o ' ' ■ ■ .... • ■. 
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1973 - 1974 Pupil Enrollment Black and Spanish Speaking 



Blaqk 

Spanisai-^ 
Speaking 

All 
Others 




Junior 
High 

■66.3% 

5.3% 

28.0% 



Middle 
Schools 

70.3% 

IA% 

28.3% 



Senior 
High 

59.0% 

2.4% 

38.3% 



Vocationa- 
Technlcal 

65.2% 

~ 3.0% 

31.6% 



Racial Breakdown of Philadelphia Teachers 1973-1974 



35% 



mite 

:^^^^'iack 
Other 



PhlMeiphia Schools Pupij. Enrollment ; 1973-1974 , 



145), 960 
53„987 
64,838. 



Elemfentary Schools ; ., ' • - ' 

JunioV High and Middle Schools 
Seniot High and VocationalrTechnical Schools 



Nuiribet? of Schools 



Total 

Elementary 
Jr./ Middle 
Senior High 
Voc./Tech. 
Special 



281 



197 
40 
22 
•4 
18 



'City Summary 



Number of Teachers 
Total 11,063 



Elementary 
Jr./ Middle 
Senior Jligh 
Voc. /^Tech. 
Special"- 



4,966 
2,559 
2,817 
392 
328 



HOUSING PATTERNS AS AFAClOR IN SCHOOL. DESEGREGATION 



Durin^^' the -more t\han twenty^ears since the historic Supreme Cou^;^t 
de^i^bn of 1954,; Philadelphia\has befen grappling with the problems . 

racial imbalance in its schools # The (jiourt decision raised a 
'serious "question as to the obligation of ^^hool. systems to deal with 
de facto se^regatibnv which /Was/^ the result of, numerous factors - ' 
especially isegregation of residential livingi . ' ' : 

Housing is a community factor which profoundly affects the operation 
of schools, in* the Philadelphia School District. 

There has been an increasing trend toward concentration of non-white 
households in blocks having a majority of such households. This kind 
of uni--racial housing pattern leads inevitably to racial segregation 
in the' schools. .. 

Thei accompanying map reflects concentrations' of non-whites, in certain 
areas knd an almost absence in other areas. 

Busing has beemheld by the Courts to be a legitimate tool to be used 
.in achieving racial balance jin the schools; however; ;the mere mention, 
of the word engenders, divisive controversy in the .community . . Grptip^ , 
of citizens are pitted against each other on the issue of busing. . 
What is the solution? How will legal requirements' of "racial balance" 
be achieved? \j; . » 

Jkacial segregation, in Philadelphia schools is, ultimately^a human 
""relations problem. * , i 

■ ■ ' : ■' ■ ■ .: ■ . I 

Education, for human relations depends primarily upon satisfying personal" 
and intergroup experieiees. All learning is rooted in experience, either 
real or vicarious. / If pupils, are to learn to appreciate their heritage 
and their opportunity to contribute something nevi i to that heritage, .there 
must be an extension of their fir£t--hand experietjcjie. 
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PLANNING ANALYSIS SECTIONS OF 
; CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 



MONTGOMERY C0Ui4TY 



BUCKS COUNTY 



0.3% Biack 

0.3% Puerto Ricah ^ 
2.5% Spanish Language 



FAR NORTHEAST PHlUOElPHIA 



^36.9%! Black 



1 .8%lPuerto 
5.4% Spanish 



.11.0% Puerto Ricari >?..2% Spanish 



1 Blacrp .8% Spanisji 
.o4 Pue^ta^R^ ..lll^.?^'J°^.'?, 



' 0.5% ^]^«!a(S«BOROUGH , 
\ ^?S^NAY|JNK y 

Spanish 



20.7% Spanish' 
46.2 % Black 



.6% Bl^ck 
•CHESTNUT HILL \ ^LNEY OAK LANE 



K 



^, NEAR NORTHEAST PHILADELPHIA^* 
1.3% Black 



il3.2% Puerto Rj 
f7.1%'P.'Rilcf 

UPPER NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA 

1 ■ ■ ' »vt f'' 



0.5% . Black 

G 



>y71,5% Black 



D 



WEST PHILAOkLPHIA 
61.5% Black 
f7.3% Spanish 



LOWER NORTH 
, PHILADELP(;IIA 



2.3^ Pu^to Rican 
KENSINGTON 

3.1% Sfianlsh 



,1.5% Puerto Rican # CENTER CITY 

— 



A 6.6k Black ; 0.8% Puerto Rican; 1.8% Spanish 



rr 



29,7% Black; 4 «2|% "Puerto Rican; 7.0% Spanish 



DELAWARE COUNTY^ 



'1/2.4% Spanj 
l28,7% Black 



SOUTHWEST '; 
PHILADELPHIA' 



B 

SOUTH PHILADELPHIA 
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DESEGREGATION - RELATED TERMS 



The A to Z of School Desegregation; Definitions 

' • . * ' % ■ ■ • . . • • 

^"V Ability ' grouping - Also knovm as "tracking". This process refers to the 

■ classification of pupils in homogeneous "Intelligence" sections for pur-. 
. poses of instruction, based on teachers' assessments or standardized test' 

frequent result is to resegregate children by race in what 
otherwise desegregated school facility. Ability grouping was 
outlawed byV federal district court in the case of the. Washington, D. C« 

■ . ■ ■■ ■. . . \, ' ■■ 




ised to refer to the transportation of students between home 
bus. In ,its mpre innocent context, school children have ^ 
'school transportation since 1869. , By the year 1970,. an esti- 
millipn, or 40% of elementary and secondary jpublic school students 
were being bused becausie they lived too far to walk to the school they 
attended. Only 3% were bused ^ue to desegregation. But the school bus has 
in reiberit years bescome a symbol of court-ordered desegregation^ or a symbol 
of the transporting of children from their own neighborhpod to another 
against the will of soine or many parents involved, for purposes "of desegre- 
gation. In, this cPntext, busing is often referred to as "forced busing". 

Clustering - The. method that combines three or more schools, any one i or more 
1 of which may have been previously segregated, into desegregated facilities 
with different grade levels In each. Thus, twP predominantly black schools 
and three white, each with grades K-8, in roughly, the same area of town, 
might be reorganized to have five desegregated schools, two K-3, two with 
gradiss 4-6, and one with grades 7 and 8. It is similar to the "pairing" 
concept. 

■ ■■ " 
De facto segregation - A separation of students by race which the law recog- 
nizes as having happened either by sheer accident or because of housing 
patterns,! with no local or state action responsible for the separation. It 
is often referred to as "Northern" segregation. So far, the Supreme Court 
has not interpreted the Constitution of United States to require the desegre- 
gation of, de facto segregated schools. However, the legal definition of 
de facto segregation has narrowed somewhat in recent years, as state and 
U. S. districts courts lii Los Angeles and Denver and elsewhere have ruled that 
past official state or school board acts, past official acts of commission or 
omission by states or school boards have fostered segregation. 

De jure segregation - Although frequently equated with "Southern" segregation 
■ in the 17 Southern and border states, de jure segregation in fact refers to ihy 
separation of students by race,<:Which results frdm official school board» city 
:or state act ion';'*': The fact that the Southern states once maintained a di^al 
school system, one for whites and another for blacks, created illegal, ^uncon- 
stitutional de 'jdre segregation, in the eyes of the U. S. Supreme Court iii ■ 1954. 
In 1955, the Supreme Court ruled thaf such segregation must be undone "with all 
deliberate speed"., More recently, in a Ferndale, Mich, case, a federal court 
has ruled that a Northern district which deliberately Isolated a black school 

' . ^ 17 ^ ■ 
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by board action in the 1920 *s was also a d.e jure segregated dlsi:rlct, and 
therefore obliged to desegregate* \ • . 

T)eseg re gat lon - In practice, complex social and political process of reassign-^ 
ing pupils and teachers in order to end racial or ethnic isolation in the 
public schools. Legally it is achieved when a school system no. longer has 
schools racially identifiable ais "white schools", "black schools", or "brown 
. schools", but - in the words of the 1968 U# Si# Supreme Cpurt decision in the 
Green case - "just schools". Techniques and the amourit of pupil reassignment 
vary with the court or government agency requiring dtesegregation and with the 
si2fe and makeup of the school district • The/ most complete, desegregation is 
generally said to exist when the racial balance in teach school matches the racial 
composition of the total School community*. 

Integration - There is no universal agreement on the difference between desegre- 
gation and integral ion, and the two words are used interchangeably by many in 
\both the social sciences and education* But there is a growing consensus that 
integratioh is moire than the v reassignment of students, and inciudefs the further 
steps needed to reach the potential or equal educational opportunity and inter- • 
racial social contact in the school. -^The process of integrated educatioh may ' 
be said to begin where desegregation ends", announces the prefa<jie to a desegre- 
gatlon-int6'gration book distributed by the United States Office of Education* - 

Majority- to minority t r ansfer -f The process by which students who%re enrolled in 
schoolis in which their race is in the majority may transfer to any school (in the . 
same district) where their rs^ce is in the minority* Usually^ the school district 
is obliged, to provide transportation* The result can be a voluntary leveling of 
racial imbalances between schools. 

Neig hborhood school Like "busii^g" , a term which has overtones of resistance to 
desegregation^ In manyl Southern j^chool districts where housing segregation is 
not as much a factor. as xn the Noipth, housing meant segregation for years, and i 
the neighborhood achoox has since \come to mean desegregation* But the predominant 
meaning is one of preserving a racy.ally homogeneous school near the home of the 
student whose parent is premoting neighborhood school^* 

Non e on t i gu ou s gon e s - At face value\ these are geographic attendance zdnes which, 
are not adjacent to one another within a given district* .In fact, a pupil living 
within one zone who must attend schppl in a noncontiguous zone to achieve desegre- 
gation, will require jti^ansportation* . Thus, to some administrators and federal . 
officials familiar wikli the. term, noncontiguous zoning is equated with "busing"* 

Open enrollment ^ A passive policy of permitting parents to choose any school 
within a distr'.^t'f or their children toJattend* In the North, it is . frequently 
the first hesicant step taken by a desegregating school d'istrict; in the, South, it 
was the predominant form of desegregation uhder the appellation of "freedom of 
choice"* However, the Supreme Court said iti 1968 that it was permissible as a 
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remedy for d^ jure segregation only If It worked. Because open enrollment 
or open transfer puts the entire burden of desegregation on the parents and 
children rathfer thanon the schobl district itself, it is only as successful 
as an activlst\ community can make dt* It is' rarely if . ever the plan of choice 
' of either HEW cr the federal judiciary •! i 

Pairing - A method of desegregating two schools, one predominantly white, the 
other miriority, which serve the sarhe grades* Instead of both scl^ools con- 
taining grades IC-6,' after pairing one school might have grad^es K«3 and the • 
other grades 4-"0, with students drawh from the former attendance zoijes of both 
schools* Both schools Would share the white dnd' minority populations of the 
enlarged zone. This^means of desegregaition is morp frequently ixsed where two 
' comparable schools are located within a^relatlvely short distanc^of each 
: other; but in urban systems, schools ln\ noncontiguous zones are a\so paired, 
^ requiring transportation* ^ o \ . \ . 

Racial balance A requirement that the racial maikeup of each school in a 
district equal. dr approximate the racial composition of the entire community. 
Thus, if a town's/ school population is 75% white, and 25% blacky i.each school 
might have to hav^fe somewhere between 20% to 30% black student enrollment. 
Similarly, if 1^% of a systei^'s teachers are black and 10% are Spanish-surniamed, 
each school staff would haye to have the approximate same percentages. Although 
some courts Have ordered. racial balance as a remedy, it is not a legal end in ^ 
itself, since the Constitution doee not require racial balance, only the end of 
discrimination/ according 'to Supreme Court rulings. 

School closing - Frequent^ly a part of a larger desegregation plan, the closing - 
■ of a school and the redistribution of its student body into other schools not 
of the same racial makeup is one way to change/the racial identity of schools, ^ 
To the extent that '•black*' or "Mexican American" schools dre- the. ones closed to 
the exclusion of "white" schools, school closings are Increasiiigly unpopular 
among minority commuftities on grounds that the phoice of schools to be closed 
is too often discriminatory. 

Zoning - The placement of school attendance boundaries to include both major-, 
.ity and minority race children in every possible school. Sometimes zones 
need merely to be enlarged to embrace the living area of the children needed to. 
achieve desegregation and, at other times, line^ must be redrawn in unusual 
patterns to reach residential pockets of^ one race or another* Since the simple 
drawing of zone lines is based on existing residential patterns and needs no 
manipulation of grade structure (pairing and clustering) orjof the children them- 
selves (noncontiguous zones, busing), it is considered the fnost stable method of 
desegregation - when it will, suffice to do the job* 
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-DATA- - REQU-I-RE-0" FQR- -DESEGREGA^ 



The dievelopment of. a sound djesegr^gation .plan depends upon cooperation between 
the local school officials and te^chnical assistance personnel in collecting 
accurate data and information about the school system. Some of the kinds of 
Information needed includes / . \* 

Student enrollments by /school, grade, race 
•Staff assignments by R^hool, position, race 
v'* Capacity, age, location and adequacy of- all school facilities 
• Curricular and extracurricular offerings in each school 



Demography and geography of the, community,' including potential safety 
h^izards 



y 



Distances between ^^chools and between popui^tipn centers 
Transportation facilities available 
Tax base and Hsj^Al information 

Organization and current policies of the school district 
Past efforts to"^ desegregate \ * 

Office for Ciy/il Rights, D/HEW, compliance requirements'. 



The following are sjuggested as means of obtaining the. necessary facts: 

■ ■ : - . ; / ■ '. ■ ■ ■ ■■ .■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■. 

1. Building infbrmatibn 

To develop a pla^, data, on staff, building capacity, students, grade level, ■ 
an^d so forth are necessary. This .type of information can be supplied by^each. 
--s^hooi— p^rinclp4iv — -7-; — ^ : *. • * 



2. Proposed building information 



Iriformatic^n on future construction plans, including long-range projected 
plans, should be obtained. . . ; 

■ / ■" ^ ■ ■ - - \ ■ 

3. /Pupil locator maps . \ 

A pupil locator map for. each school should be prepared by local school officials.'. 
The lowest grade of each school usually enrolls the greatest number of pupils . i.' 
Thuf;, plotting the location of the students in the lowest grade of every school- . 
in' the system should, prove to be representative of total student distribution* 
Ftiv example, if the school system is set as 6-3-3^. three pupil locator maps . 
should.be prepared^ The first map would locate every sjtudept in the 1st grade, ^ 
the second map would locate every student in the 7th gr^ci^e,** and the third map 
would locate eveiry 10th grade student. If the school system is 4-4-4, a separate 
map should be prepared for students, in grade X, students in\grade 5, and students 
in grade 9* . ♦ . * . * 

■ 1- i' . ■ . ■ . • . 

In addition,, it Is important to ot>taln prbjepted figures for the student popu-' 
lation over the next 5 years, and to foresee changing housing patterns in the 
community. These procedures jtt'^y prevent resegregation In the future. 

' ■ ' * ■ ^ . . \ 
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-DATA -REQUIRED--FQR7DESEGREGmON PLANS' 



The residences of black and white students should be plotted oh maps by the 
use of different symbols. or colors. For example, white students "could be / 
plotted with. red dots and black students with green dots. 

Maps of adequate size should be used. They may be procured from the local j 
Chamber of Commerce, State and County highway departments t or other municipal 
agencies. Duplicate copies of the^e maps will be needed. 

In some cases a separate locator map for each school may be necessary.. Theses 
maps can show the flow patterns of students as established under present pollcl 

4. School and school site map / ; • 

A map should be obtained which shows the location of each school in the system. 
Schools should be placed on the map, coded as to levelJ In. addition, all / 
proposed buildings and sites owned by the board should be sh<!ywn. . All schodls 
shoVld be located in blue: elementary schools 0; intermediate schopr ^/ > 
and high, scho6ls CIZ3' •■ ■ ' ■ • " " | 

5. Transportation maps 1 ' 

Maps should be obtained showing all bus routes , the s^hoolsr^s^^ 
of miJLes^driven -for- each -r^ the number "or^tude oh eacn 

rout^. Students should be designated by, race. - /A / 

6. Demographic smear. map 
This map shows the community population distribution by race. 
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. DESEGREGATION. TECHNIQUES 



Ihe techniques for deveiloping an effective plan vary, since they are 
contingent upon such factors as size of the student population, 
residential patterns of the community, number, arid location of schools 
in the system, and grade levels served by each school. Those discussed 
in this section have been used by- many school systems* In some cases, 
one of the . techniques will be adequate to do the job,' but in ^larg^r 
systems a combination of onia or more may be needed* , 

■ ■ ,Ft_. ■„ ^ ■ 
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METROPOLITAN PLAN . , 

The metropolitan plan may embody some or all of the features of education parka 
and complexes but differs in that it includes surrounding suburban areas. Thus^ 
one large complex of buildings and facilities located in the city would serve 
central city and suburban- children. The site of the complex . should be as con- 
venient as possible to all areas that it served and should be large enough to 
permit growth. 



ILLUSTRATkoN ' //I 



^ ^'iLLUSTRATION' #2 





PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK SCHOOLS V 



PREDOMINANTLY 
[JhITE' SCHOOLS 

p^ESEGREGATED 
El SCHOOLS 



NOTE: 



Several groups testified in favor of this plan 
when the Schopl District of Philadelphia -held 
public hearings on the proposed desegregation 
plan in January » 1974* 



2S 



SCHOOL CLOSING AND CONSOLIDATION • 

in many systems small inadequate schools exist whicli were originally 
established for students of a particular race. Such, schools deny . 
istudents equal educational opportunity and should be closed and the 
students assigned to other schools in the system. Consideration ^should 
be given to recommending, when adminstratively feasible, that schools 
not meeting State or other accreditation standards be qlosed. Recommendations 
should be ipade of other usesthat co&ld be made of the facility, such a^ . 
adult education center, recreation cent.ar, reading center, spe&"ial materials . 
center. ■ . " ■. 




The Predominant iy si ack Junior High School Is Closed and y 
the Students Are Assigned to Other Schools., 

. - , . ss ■ \ 



REORGANIZATION OF GRADE STRUCTURE 



In some school systems,, desegregation may be accomplished through changing , 
the basic grade organization* Prior to reorganization there might be a> prer 
dominaritly black school serving grades l-l5, one .predominantly white high 
school serving grades 9-12 ^^^^ct two predominantly white elementary* schools, 
serving grades l-S* The system could be reorganized on a 6-3-3 basis for 
all schools* The formerly white high school could serve grades lt)-12, t>ie 
formerly black school could serve grades 7-9% and the formerly yhite ele-. 
-4nent:ary schools' could be zoned to serve 1-6* . ---^ 





Utilizing this, method would not only completely desegregate the system- but 
would also make full use of existing school 'plants. 



ESTABLISHING SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 



A school formerly attended predominantly by students of cne race may/ be converted 
inf^ a special-services building to serve the entire system. The special-services 
. needs of 'the system should be assessed to determine how the building might be best 
utilized. Such a facility could be used to house classes for the educable mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped students rV*.Yi hearing or sight difficulties , 
ov as an adult, edUcaticn center, advanced learning center, or recreation center 




□ 



AFTER 
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- SCHOOL PAIRING / 

This method of desegregation Is ber>t suited to an area of a schoJl system 
which has twc comparable, schools located within a relatively shoift distance- 
of each other. Before pairing, „one school might be a predominantly olack 
jichool setving grades 1-6. The other school might be a predominantly white 
school serving the same grades. After pairing one school could jserve grades 
1-3 and the other A-L In this way the. former attendance patte^p for the „ 
two schools would be merged to form'.'one. larger attendance area ipx both schools. 



Before 




Mostly 
. .White 



After 




Before Pairing, Students Enroll 'According to Each School's 
Attendance Area. After Pairing, Students of Both Attendance 
Areas Enroll in the Two Schools According to Grade. 
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GEOGRAPHIC ATTENDANCE ZONES 




jln many school systems it will be possible to assign students to schools on 
/the basis of geographic attendance areas. Zone boundaries should be drawn in 
la mariner promoting. a maximum of desegregation in each school and in as many . 
/schools as is administratively feasible. This would tend to deter the process 
of resegregation or exclude it altogether as ^ possibilty. In many cases, it 
I will be sufficient merely to enlarge existing attendance areas. In others, new 
I and imaginative attendance areas must be drawn to assure that schools serve a 
I racially and socially heterogeneous student population. 

^ Many systems have used school bus routes as a basis for iastablishlng attendance 
areas . . 





MAGNET SCHOOLS AND SUPPLEMENTARY. CENTERS 



To attract students from a wide geographical area of a school district, pro4 
grams which are innovative or which are designed to supplement activities^ej- 
isting in traditional schools could be offered .exclusively at magnet schopis. 
A supplementary certter could also offer a special curricdlum taught nowhere else 
in the system. Many students should be eager to choose to attend such a sjlroox 
on a full-time or part-time-basis. Attracting students from as large a gebgraph 
ic area as possible would assure a more facially and socially heterogeneous 
student population. . 




EDUCATION COMPLEXES . . ; 't-.' 

This method may be suited for communities in which there ap several schools 
of the same grade struc.ture located relatively near each;.©i^her, While it might-' 
be impossible to draw Attendance zones that would desegregate such schools,' 
reorganizing the academic programi in «ach school so that course offerings are 
distributed among the schools on a departmentaliized basis would result in all 
children attending all schools sometime during the day. This method would also 
provide for the best distribution of specialized personnel, since all children 
would be gathered in one building for each curricular area. One situation con- 
ducive to reorganization into an education complex would be an area of a commifn- 
ity in which there are five elementary schools, two predominantly black and 
three predominantly white. The five schools could be reorganized into the 
following: a social science buildingi a language arts building, a math and 
science building, a central library building, and a special eaucatiori -^uilding. 
The reorganization would result in more concentrated programs for all children \ 
in the area. , ■ ' . \ 



BEFORE 



AFTER 





GRADES 

^ 1 -.6 




GRADES 
1-6 




SOCIAL ^JCIENCES LANGUAGE ARTS' MATH & SCIENCE 
PRIMARY GRADES PRIMARY GRADES PRIMARY GRADES 




. SOCIAL SCIENCES 
INTERMED. GRADES 



J 



LANGUAGE ARTS 
.'INT ERMED.^ GRADE S 



MATH & SCIENCE 
iNTEiRMEDIATE GRADES 



m1 
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PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK SCHOOLS 

PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE SCHOOLS 
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EDUCATION PARKS _ . . • 

For some communities, the education parjc plan "^^V *^^%^^^f '^^^^ 

for achieving desegregation, as Well as; for improving ^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^J^^tion 
education and providing opportunities for ^Pf /^^f^^^^* ^erv^ 

park could consist of one facility, centrally located, which . 
students in the area. The park plan, usiaally calls for new construction but, 
it also permits more Innovation and specialized fac3.1ities. , 




It t • ' 



PTAM T?nR NPW YORK'S NEW EDUCATION PARK PROVIDES FOR PB.IMARY. SCHOOLS FOR 
rO^mLr^faL^n^AfE SCHOOL .O. 3 600^^^^ 

™0H SCMoL ircENim' UNIT WILL 0F1?ER COMMON FACILITIES TOR ALL 
SCHOOLS IN THE COMPLEX,* 



DIAGRAM ADAPTED PROM SATURDAY REVIEW, NOVEMBER, 1966 
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CENTRAL SCHOOLS 



Central schools are established by converting one or more facilities 
into schools which serve a single grade for a much larger geographical 
area. Thus, when a central school is crieated, attendance areas for the 
Kemainingj schools can be enlarged. For example, a predominantiy.black 
elementary scliool could be convf;rted into a school for all 6th-grade 
students in the community. The remaining elementary school would then 
serve only five grades. 




GRADES 



GRADES 
1-6 




GRADES 
1-6 




GRADES 
1-6 




GRADES/* 

//.i-eO.; 





GRADES 
1-6 



GRADES 
1-5 



J 



GRADES 
1-5 



AFTER 



GRADES 
1-5 



4r- 



GRj^DE 




GRADES 
1-5 




GRADES 
1-5 



Predominantly Blatic 



— — Boundaries for, Grades 1-6 
. « - Boundaries for Grades 1-5 
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DESEGREGATION IN. TEN.' CITIEg 



The communities described here reflect varying stages of desegregation, 
varying attitudes toward it by the. community, and varying problems 
accompanying the process. None of these desegregation efforts can be 
labeled a total success;. In many there have been (disappointments and 
setbacks, and the outcome remains in doubt. Nevertheless, from an- 
analysis of the kinds of problems these communities have encountered 
and the steps they have taken in an effort to meet them - often oh a ' 
trial and error basis - we can all learni 

. , • * . * ' • " . . , 

Investigation by. the D. S. Commission on C.ivil Rights shpws that these 
communities have not stood by idly permitting the problems to overwhelm 
theih, but . they have taken action to head them off. To a large extent, 
the problems that have arisen and the action necessary to meet them 
depended upon the particular history, tradition, and attitudes of the 
area. However, several elements appear common: . . ' 

i; *. Determination of the Schoql Board and Administration to carry 
.t out the desegregation plan. . ; ' 

2..' Support of the news media, local officials, and civic leaders. 

• • • . . . ■ * ' . 

3. Insurance that responsibility tor desegregation does not fall dis- 
proportionately on part of the community, but that all share it 
equally. 

4. Close involvement of parents as active participants in desegre'^ation 

5. Development of a process to assure firm but fair and impartial 
discipline of all students. 

6. Efforts made to improve, the quality of education being offered while 
deseigregatlon is in process. 

None of these elements, either singly or in combination, is a guarantee 
success. However, the experience .in these ten cities strongly suggests 
that through patience, thoughtf ulness , and a common sense of fairness, ' 
equal educational opportunity can be finally achieved.. 
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DESEGREGATION IN TEN CITIES': PROFILES 



Compiled from U. S, (/bmmisslon On 
Civil Rights Publication: DESEGRSGAtlON 
IN TEN CITIES . '/ 
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PROFILES OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN TEN CITIES 



Winston - Salem / Forsyth Count^^ North Carolina , 
Profile : . 'I 

The Wlnston-Salem Forsyth County school distri ct had a student ignrolimerit 
9/72 of A6 ,;397 " 30% black, • ^ 

67 schools In the district: 15 were all black, 7 all white, and of the 
remaining schools, 31 had less than 5% of. the minority race. 

. ..■ ' \ ■ ^ ' ■ ■■ t 

Legal History . . - 

Suit filed by NAACP on 10/2/68. Following the Swann decision (1971), 
the. school district was ordered to develop a plan complying with Swann . 
(In Swarin , the district court was. directed tp require use of aill avail- 
able techniques for desegregatfbri, including pairing or grouping of 
schools, creation of non-contiguous (satellite) attendance zones, 
restructuring of grade levels and the transportation of pupils. Such 
techniques were to be used to achieve the greatest possible degree of 
actual desegregation). ; . y 

1971 - The Board submitted a plan under protest; plan was- approved by 
the district court; Board voted to appeal order arguing that traffic 
conditions on busy highways posed a danger, to loaded school buses. 
Date not set for hearing as of 1973. 

Busing 

Approximately 32,000 stu<5,ents (70% of total student enrollment) aire 
bused. Nearly 10,000 of the 14,000 bla'fcWs. are transported, as are 
22,000 of the 32,000 Whites. 

Cost .1 ' • 

I ■—.■II . / ' 

1972-73 total operational costs for busing amounted to $1,087,000 of which 
90% was reimbursable by the State, with another $335,000 allocated fur 
the purchase of new buses. 

Quality of Education ' . 

.1 ■ * t 

Superintendent assorted that from turmoil had come direction, from doubt 
a bold effort and from, controversy had come reassessment and innovation. 
Too, the . community has supported .the schools - great surge of innovative 
elementary school programis.. , 

School desegregation has led to a greater emphasis on individualized ' 
instruction and team planning. • .' 

Charlotte-Meckleburg, North Carplina " 

Profile: 

In Oct. 72, Jihfi .atudfint gnrollment jaaE 79.»873. Black enrollment was • 



BEST con MfMUiBUE 



25,782 (32.2%) as compared tq- 24,890 (31. 29%) in late 1971. . 
Ratio ( black and white) 

Majority of schools had a black enrollment of between 20-40%. 

Considerable disruption occurred in the Charlotte schools from Feb. 1970 
to the end of that school term. Substantial white flight occurred in 
1970 and 1971 involving an estimated 5,000 students. 

Busing ^ 

Approximately; 46, 300 studeiits-^ 19,488 of whom are black, are presently 
transported. : ^ • ' 

• ■ • • ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . . .} 

Specif ic Destegregat ion Technique s 

The district continues to operate its feeder plan, .a modification of the 
plan implemented following the Swann decision. Busing is alsp^ utilized. 

Quality of Education : . . . 

1972 - Charlotte's request for 1.3 million dollars in federal funds 
denied because of the sale of excess school property to a private, 
.segregated school in South Carolina. . ' 

Despite this failure to obtain these' funds, there is wide spread feel- 
ing that the quality of education is steadily improving In. the district. 

Pasadena , California 

Profile ; 

Restrictive convonants effectively segregated the city as early^s 
1945.. • . •. 

Racial Distribution , 

By 1969 (year before, the desegregation plan went into effect) white- 
Anglo enrollment Was 58.3%, white Black and Spanish surnamed was 30 
and 8.2%, respectively.- By i9!72, Pasadena public school enrollment 
was 26,225, 38.3% black, 11% Spanish, and 2.8% Asian American, 

Between 1961-72, . some 10,000 white-Anglo students left public schools. 
The decline in white-Anglo enrollment peaked in 1970 when- the Pasadena 
desegregation plan went into effect attd the system lost some 2,200 
students. 

"Legal History 

In August 1968 a suit was filed against the Board alleging that ra- 
cial discrimination existed in the. school district. On 2/22/70,, the 
courts ruled that de'Jiure segregation existed in the assignment of 
students and faculty, in the utilization of the district's physical 
facilities, and that segregation was extant at all levels. 

Desegregation Techni<|ues 

The Board adopted a plan' designed to meet five criteria: 

1) each school was to have a student population as close as 
possible to. the general racial and ethnic composition of the 
district. - 

■ 



2) neighborhood schools, where possible, should be consistent ' . 
with desegregatioh ^ 

3) criterion of shortest distance between a student/ s home and 
' his school was, to be used in determining the. route- of the . 

school buses . , 

4) all existing physical facilities were to be desegregated 

5} sites for construction p£ all educatlonai facilities were to 
be selected with a view to assure that desegregation would 
be maintained in the future : . 

The, basic ^ component of the Pasadena Plan was the cross town busing of 
approximately 60% of elementary, 50% of junior high, and 27% of the . 
senior high students. 

Busing Costs ^ ; 
Cost of transportation was approximately $1 million dollars, the first 
year. This represented 2.5% of the school district's budget 
($38,658,000% 

Quality of Education 

Despite the educational innovations Instituted by the Pasaden^ school 
system and the superior educational program raaintained^n the city's 
schools, Pasadena cannot yet be said: to have turned corner to stable, 
successful desegregation. The problem of white flight remains severe 
'However, the quality of education is said to be supetlor. 

Riverside , California 

Profile : 

Riverside has 35 elementary and secondary schools, all of which are 
desegregated.. 

Student enrollment: 25,555, of whom 81 are American Indian, 2,381 
black,. 204 oriental, 3,623 Spanish ptirnawed, and 19,266 white. In 
1972-73, the school district's minority population was approximately 
. 24 percent. \ , ' 

Background ~ . 

Th# combination of the Watts and minority groip pressure acted as 
catalyst, spurring the board to action. On October 18, 1965, the 
superi-itendent submitted to the board a Pyopoeed Master Flan faiL 
School Tntergration . The plan dealt with transportation, and other 
important matters such as enrichment programs, tutorial help and 
remedial reading classes. Also,: the board ad6pted4>ollcles to 
preclude clesegregation. 

Busing , . . 

In 1971-72, 5,079 students were bused to school; of this total number, 
29^ or 1,471 were transported for the purpose of intergration. , 

Quality _v|f. Education 

Riverside traditionally has had a strong commitment to education. 
In moving to a schov 1 system for everyone, there jhas been a major 
policy of personalization. 



Riverside , California (Continued) 

Informal' suramarles of findings, concerning achievement levels refveal that;. in- 
tegration of schools has not resulted in lower achievement of white child- 
ren. . Integration in itself has not brought about uniform im[i)roved achieve- 
ment fo«, minority t>up.tls. It has been more beneficial for higher achieving 
minority^xshildren tham lower achievers. 

Union Township , New Jersey , ,. ' 

profile :\ 

Approxiraately\9% of the county * s residents aire non-white . The couj|ity ' s 
55,000 residents are largely German-American. Union Township has. peen 
guided by the same mayor for more than 45 years.' 

In 1968, Union Township Public Schools enrolled 8,719 students , of whom 
1*000, were non-white* There were 7 elementary schools (one 90+ pqrcfent 
black), 2 junior high schools and 1 comprehensive high school. 



ssist-^ 



Legal Higtory ^ ' 

1968 - school district faced the termination of federal financial 
ance for failure tO; end segregation. . 

On 2/t^h9 the board approved a desegregation plan although federal funds 
received by the district didn't represent a significant; segment of the 
system ';s overall budgets ; 



Desegregation Techniques ; 

1) centraJL-6 plan 

2) studer^t assignraient 

3) pupil transportation' 

Busing Costs " 

In 1969-70, about 8 percent or $72,714 of the district's $8*965,000 budget 
was expended for transportation operating costs. 

In 1970-71 and 1971-72, transpoi tat ion operating costs amounted to about J 
percent of the overall budget for the two years. Eight new buses purchased 
in 1969-70 cost $7,800 each ot a total of over $61ip00i. 

Qualit y o f E ducation ^ 

School system leaders are pleased with progress made both academically and 

attitudinally. v^. . ^ 

Clark Co tmty^ Nevada v ;' (Las Vegas) . . 

Profile r 

1970 census: county population of 273,288, of which 10.5 percent are 
members of some racial or ethnic minority group. The county|s sc h ool 
district population j|iS 72,, 207 , of whom 13,548 are classified as non-white . 

• I ■ > , ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' 
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Clark Coauty , Nevada ( Las Vegas) ( Continued ) 
Legar History 

In May 1968, the NAACP Legal Defense Fund, Inc. filed suit against Clark 
County School District*. A. decision was handed down in OctQler, 1968 order-- 
ing the district to desegregatei However, It was not until Octoher 1973 
that an approved plan went into effect* (In 1972, under a State imposed 
injunction, all elementary schools were closed). 

. Nil . • *' 

Desegregat ion Techniques 

1) magnet schools t ' * 

Z) pupil transportation ^ 
3) attendance zones 
.4) grade re-structuring. . 

Busing Cost . . \ . 

The transportation cost to the school district to desegregate the schools 
represent only 2.3% of the district*?: approximate 64 ..million dollars. 

Quality . of Education 

Programs were devised to Improve. the quality of education: Reading Im- 
provement,. Social Enrichment, Paired Schools Program,, and Ethnic Studies^ 

Callfcrnta ' 

Profile : . '•- , 

1970 population: 71,255.. Of these 63,698 were white, including about 
24,300 .persons^ of Spanish surname* Approximately 4,270 were black and 
3,257 wer^ oriental. " , 

1970- 71 school district enrollment ; 9,458 : 
3,884.-Anglo [ 
. 4,364~Mexicatt 
' l.jOSl'-Black. ; ... 

J79-QEi^nt ai " ' " 

Legal History 

On 5/12/71,. the^.S. District Court found the majority of oWrd schools 
desegregated in fact. It ordered within 20 days a desegregation plan which 
didn'-t involve one-way busing of ^lexican, American or Black students. 

■ Desegreg at ion Techniques 

\ 1) pairing, , . • 

2) " re~arrangement of grade levels ^ 

3) transportation ' . 

B using , • • . ' , 

The 1971 Plan required the transportation of an additional 1,700 elementary 
students, raising, tbei^ total number of. students bused from lv300 to nearly 
3,000. ■ 
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Oxnard , California (Continued) 

The plan cost the .district an estimated $8^,000,, representing mostly the cost 
of increased transportation involved in the pairing of schools* 

Quality of Education , 

Federal programs: ESAP; Title I Compensatory Education and other special 
Department of Agriculture programs have helped make available more-in-depth 
multi-ethnic activities in the schools and community* individualized in- 
struction has increased* \ . 

ri ' ' , ' . \ . • 

i!)esegration in this racially and ethnically mixed community was not easy hnt 
there is evidence of growing optimism and satisfaction with what is hap- ^ . 
pening in the schools and community because of desegregation* 

Pbntiac » Michigan ^ 

. ^ 

Profile : . 

Manufacturing city located approximately 20 miles north of Detroit* 

Population: (1970) 85,36A of whom 22,760 were black and 4,368 were listed 
as "persons of Spanish language". 

Pontiac School District enrollment : 21,097 students, 57 percent of whom are 
white, 38 percent black, and 5 percent Spanish American. 

Legal Hi st ory 

The couru order to desegregate the Pontiac Schools resulted from a suit 
filed in 1969 • Implementation did not begin until 1971 as there was the 
usual interaction (stays of appeal, delays, etc*) between the court and the 
Board^^icyf Education* 

Desegreg;ation Yech niques Ut ilized 
1). Grade re-organization , 
. 2) Clustering - feeder patterns 
3) Pairing 

Busin g 

The desegregation plan necessitated the busing of approximately 6,000 
additional students* In 8/71, ten buses were destroyed by bombs; 5 KKK 
member p. were subsequently indicted for the bombing. . 

Studen^^^ Enrollment 

Before the desegregation, plan (1970^71), the Pontiac school district oper*- 
ated 29 elementary schools, six junior high schools, and two senior high 
schools. In the first year of desegregation, school enrollment decreased 
by 2,500 students (withdrawal of whit<^ students, for tjfie most part). 
Minority student proportion increased from 33% black and 4% Spanish to 
37% black and 5% Spanish. 

Racial Distribution (as of 1973) 

57% white, 38% black, and 5% Spanish American 




Student Ratios 

Although the desegregation plan stipulated that all schools were to have 
student enrollments • between 20% and AO%..black, black students make up more 
•than 40% of the. student population in 7 elementary and 4 junior high schools. 

Quality of Education 

Problems, such as high drop-out rates and low-achievement score dre not the 
result of desegregation but are problems of long standing. 

Since October > 1971, the Pontiac School District Has received $350,000 under . 
ESAP. to carry out educational programs occasioned by desegregation. In De~ 
cember, 1972, school officials applied for a 1.5 million doUar grant under 
ESAA. 

1972-73 were relatively tranquil for Pontiac as evidenced by fewer serious 
incidents, and .greater communication and understanding between students, and 
school personnel. This relative calm has enabled Pontiac officials to now 
concentrate on the serious academic problems of the district. . . ~ 

Hillsborough County, Florida (Tampa)' 

Profi le;- 

The Hillsborough County School District is the 26th largest in the nation. ,, . 

Pupil Enrollment and Schools; 106,294 - approximately 20% black, and 
6% Spanish surnamed, 92 elementary, 26 junior high and 11 senior high, 
schools as of 1972-73. 

Hillsborough County population (1970) was 490,260. of whom 66,729 were black, 
52,643 were listed as"pe»^sons of Spanish language". ^ 

Tampa's population (more than one-half the county's population) is approx- 
imately 20% black and 14% "Spanish language". •. • 

L.egal History _ 
1962-1970 - eight year period of interaction between the courts and the school 
district. In May, 1971, the Hillsborough . County Board of Education decided- 
not to appeal, but to comply with the court order. As a vehicle for public 
participation, a 156 member Community Desegregation Committee was established 
to represent the full spectrum of cocpunity opinion concerning school desegre- - 
gation. 

Also, school officials established an Administrative Desegregation Committee 
(15 key. school officials and 5 laymen) to draft a series of alternative 
desegregation plans. The community committee considered plans generated by 
the Administrative Committee suggested modification,' and finally selected one 
for submission to the court. The District Court received the plan and approved 
it without alteration. 

Deseg rega tion Techniques Utilized 

1) clustering 

2) pairing . . 43 _ 
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Hi3.1sborough . County » Flbrlda - (Continued) 



Desegregation Technique^ Utilized (Continued) 



3) satellite attendance zoning 

4) alteration of grade, structure 

T 

Specific white'-black rajtios: 79--21%, at el/mentary level: 
high; 86-14 at senior high level* 

• " • / • 

Most of 89 schools de^iegregated by clustering 



80-20 at junior 



Busing ; • ./..••. ' / • I , • - ■ 

Before the desegr^atlon plan some/ 32, 000 students were transported and 
approximately 5.3^000 after the plan* |^ 

Cost of student transportatlor/before the desegregation plan was approx- 
imately $826,|Ef00 (1.3% of to^tal school operating budget of 63,300^000 
and in the year following desegregation was about $1,369,000 1(1.9% of 
total operating budget of /?71,567,p00) . Estimates of operating expen- 
ditures for student tra^Sportatoln in 1972-73 would amount t(|) nearly 2 
million dollars becaus^ of Increases in equipment cost and mandatory pay 
raises. I 



Quality of Educati on 

To date, no definitive assessment of the academic Impact of 
gation plan; while the data are quite limited, it appears tl 
been "no lessening of education— -no lowering of standards" 
desegregation pl4n. 



the desegre- 
ti^at there has 
because of the 



(There were a number of new programs financed from the .2.5 million dollar 
Emergency School Assistance Program ^rant.) 

Georgia (Brunswick) 

Profile ; ; - 

'Glynn County population, on 1970: 50,528 residents ^ a third of whom were 
black. Nearly half of the 19,585 residents of Brunswick are black. 

In 1970-71 the Glynn County school system implemented a desegregation plan 
for its school system which provides for an approximate. 70% white a nd 30% 
black racial composition for each school in the system. 

Legal Histor y " 
On 1/9/70 after a number of intervening motions, the court drdered the 
school board to produce a plan for eliminatidn of the dual school system. 
The court ordered a pLriri into effect for the. 1970-71 school j^ear. 

Desegregation Techniquea, 

^ 1) grade restructuring , i 

2) school attendance aones 

3) pairing a^^ 

4) transportation 
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Glynn County > GeorgJ^a (Brunswick) 
Busing • / 

More than 50% of Glynn County's students were bused prior to desegregation. 
Following the plan, a slight increase in the numbers bused occvirred. >boat 
the same number of black and white students are transported. 

Quality of Educati on v . 

For the past .2 years, there haa been definite improvement in reading scores 
administered to second and third grade pupils. Increased achievement was 
noted for all students. 1 ' 
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CHECKLIST FOR 



COMPLETED DESEGREGATION PLANS 



Source: DESEGREGATION ~ A Publication of 
the National Sqhool Public Relations 
Association. 
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CHECKLIST FOR COMPLETED DESEGREGATION PLANS 

Any plan' presented for adoption by a school system should contain the fq;|.low- 
irig elements; 

1» . . The plan should satisfy all requirements of , Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and/or of the court. Approval should be obtained from 
these sources prior to presentiation. 

2. The plan should employ the most educationally sound technique(s) 
for the district. " ' . 

. 3. The plan should be administratively feasible. 

vmile ;^chool officials may want to negotiate the provisions of the plan 
with Federal technical assistance personnel in the area, it should be kept 
iri mind that any negotiations for the purpose of official plan approval mus|; 
be between the Office for Civil Rights (Title VI CRA) and/ or the court and 
the school system. 

The materials to be used in presenting the plan should be reviewed thoroughly 
before the presentation and should be organized in an orderly and coherent J v 
manner. 

■ ■ ■ I ■ I 

I ■ _ ■ _ ■ ■ 

As a suggested format for the presentation: 

1. Outline briefly, if necessary, the legal requirements for desegre- 
gation, including recent- cour decisions. i 

2. Distribute copies of the written plan to each person present. 

3. Explain the desegregation plan in great detail, using maps* overlays, 
charts, overhead projector, and a detailed written description.' For districts 
that are made up of several attendance ar^as, it is suggested that the pre- 
sentation cover one &rea at a time. 

4. Make educational recommendations that are pertinent to plan im- 
plementation. Explain the various sources of technical assistance, avail- 
able for plan implementation. / 

5. Make ^commendations that are not only pertinent to short-range 
plan implementation, but that also deal with effective desegregation and- 
prevention of resegregation. 
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OR INFORMATION ON DESEGREGATION 
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\ ORGANIZATIONS OFFERING TECHNICAL ASSISTANGE 

\. OR INFORMATION ON DESEGREGATION 



American Civil Liberties Union 
260 S. 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
(215) 735-7103 

American Jewish Committee 

1612 Market Street \ 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 

Dr. Murray Friedman 

(215) L04-.2460 

Aspira Inci Of Pennsylvania 
526 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa 19123 
Epitanio DeJeeus Jr. 
Executive Director 
(215) WA3-2717 . 

Cardinal's Commission on Human Relations 

222 North 17th Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 

Rev. Charles V. Devlin 

Executive Director 

(215) 587-3760 

\ ■• ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 

^tlzens Committee on Public 

Education in Philadelphia 

121B Chestnut St., Suite 509 

PhiUdelphia, Pa 19107 

Miriam\L. Gafni, Presidertt 

(215) W^3-6550 

Council oXspanish Speaking Org., Inc. • 
2023 N. Frorit: Street 
Philadelphia, \pa. 19122 
Mrs. Car^nan T.. BQlden , 
(215) GAo-7985 ^ 

Ethnic Heritage Affairs Institute, .Inc. 
260 South, 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 19102 
Jaipaul, PhiD., President 

(214) 545-6600 ; . 

Fellowship Commission 

260 S. 15th Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 

Dr. Henry H. Nichols, President 

Maurice B. Fagan, Executive Director 

(215) KI6-7600 



General Asaistance Center on School 

Desegregation and Conflict; 

University of Pittsburgh 

4029 Blgelow Boulevard 

Pittsburgh, Pa.- 15260 

Dr. Curtis L. .Walker, Director 

(412) -624-5865. 

Human Resources Development 
Institute, AFL-CIO 
1512 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 19102 
Ben Stahi, Regional Director 
J (215) PE5-9039 

National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc. . 
• Idl S. 13th Street 
\ Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
John H. Sairdeson, Regional Director > 
John M. Elliott, Esquire, Co-chairmah 
Maxwell. Bralow, Esquire, Co-chairman 
William Wes tori. Esquire, Co-chai,i.man 
(215) \ WAJ-4113 

. ■ ■ ' ■ * * 1 

Nationalities Service Center 
1300 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia', Pa. 19107 
Michael C. Rainone, President 
Michael D. Blum, Executive Director 
(215) KI5-6800 

Office of Equal Rights 

Pennsylvania Department of Edtication 

■P.O., Box 911 

Harrlsburg, .Pa. 17126 . 
Jeanne E. Brooker, Director 
(717) 787-1130. 

Philadelphia Association of School 
Administrators 

Ben Franklin Motor Inn, Suite 179rl80 
22t:d & Parkway Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19130, 
Daniel. J. McGlnley, Pre,sident 
, (215) L07-4455 ' 



ORGANIZATIONS OFFERING TECHNICAL 
, ASSISTANCE OR INFORMATION ON 
DESEGREGATION • . 



Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, 
181ft Chestnut Street 
Philaidelphia, Pa. 19103 
Frank Sullivan, President 
(215) 567rl300. . ' 

Philadelphia Urban Coalition 

1512 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 

Mr. Charles W. .Bowser, Executive Director 

(215) PE5-9401 

Philadelphia Urban League 

1317 Filbert Street, Suite '304 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

. Andrew G. Freeman, Executive Director 

(215) L09-3636 

• ' ■ '^f 
Pennsylvania Human P^elations Commission 

100 N. Caraaron St., 2hd Floor 
Harrlsburg, Pa., 17101 
Koraer C. Floy4, Executive Director 
(717) 787-4410 j 

. Anti-Defamation Leagu^ of B'nai.B'rith 
225 S. 15th Street / 
Philadelphia, Penn. ' 19102 
Samuel Lewis Gaber.,. Regional Director 
(215)545-2752 

Jewish Community Relations Council 
260 S. i5th Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19102 
Albert Chernin, Executive Director 
(215) KI5-8430 . 



I^eague of Women Voters of Philadelphia 
Gimbels Clubwomens Center \ 
8th SvMarket ■ \, 

,Phila|Jelphia, Pa. 19107 . \ 
Mary Hdngley, Education Chairperson 
(215) &-2668 



Public Interest Law Center of Philadelphia 
1 North 1.3th. Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 19107 ,: 
Edwin D. Wolf, Executive Director 
(215) L03-8600 

The Children and Family Service , 
225 So. Third. Street 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 19106 . 
Paul M. Gezon, Director 
(215) WA5-8110 

parents Union for Public Schools 
tvi Philadelphia 
36th & Haverford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 . 
Happy Fernadjfez, Co-chairperson 
/Hazel Flow^s, CO-chairperson 
(215) 222-6505 



Council of Black Clergy 
Btoad & Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19130 
Rev. Marshall Lorenzo Shepard 
president 
;(215) CE6-3838 



Philadelphia Home and School Council . 
Rooih 408 - Administration Building 
21st & Parkway Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa 19103 
Mrs. Lloyd R. We^stfield, President ^ 
^ (215) 448-3462/L03-4114 



ORGANIZATIONS WITH INFORMATION ON DESEGREGATION 



American Friends Service Coniraittee 
160 N. 15th Street 
-Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
J. Philip Buskirk 
(215) 563-9372 

.B'nai B'^rith ' 
Anit-Defamation League 
315 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10016- 
Oscar Cohen 

National Program Director 
(212) 689-7400 

Lawyers Committee For Civil 
Rights Under Law ' 
733 15th St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
Steve Browning 
(202) 628-6700 



The League of Woinen Voters of 
The United Stateb 
1730 N St., NW 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
Alice Kinkead 
(202) 2S6-1770 



MARC Busing Task Force 
Metropolitan Applied Research Center, Inc. " 
60 E. 86th Street 
New York, New York . 10028 
Lawrehct Plotkin r 
(212) 628-7400, ext. 52 



Mexican American Legal Defensl 

and Education Fund 

145 Ninth Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

Mario Obledo, General Counsel 

(415) 626-6196 



NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
100 Columbus Circle 
New York, New York 10019 . ^ 

Je^n Fair f Six ' '\- 

(212) 586-8397 

■ ■ ' ■ J ■ . ,. 

National Assn. for the Advancement 
rof Colored People 
1790 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10019 
John A. Morsell, Assistant 
Executive Director 
(212) 245-2100 



National Catholic Conferencfr-f<5r 
Interracial Justice 
1307 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Sister Margaret Ellen Traxler 
Executive Director 
(312) 341-1530 



Nationa? Center For Research And 
Information on Equal Education 
Opplortunlty 

Box 40, Teachers College, Columbia U. 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
Nichblaus Mills 
9212) 663-7244 

National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 

43 W. 57th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Harry A. Ro6inson 

Vice President and Director of Public 
Relations 



National Urban League, Inc. 
477 Madison Ave., 17th Floor 
New York, N. Y, 10022 . 
Dr. Ermon Hogan, Director of Education 
(212). 751-0300 
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SOURCES FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



For technical assistance in desegregation, centers sponsored under Title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act now operate at the following universities 
and colleges: 

,■ . , ■ ■ • . ■ _ • . ■ , . ■ . J • 

Auburn Universitj :t Auburn, Alabama 
University of South Alabama at Mobile, Alabama 
Ouachita University at Arkadelphia, Arkansas ' 
Univesrsity of Delaware at Nev^ark, Delawarie 
University of Miami at Coral Gables, Florida 
University of Georgia at Athens, Georgia 
Western Kentucky University at Bowling Gre^n, Kentucky 
• Tulane University at New Orleans , Louisiana 

University of Southern Mississippi at Hattiesburg, Mississippi . 
University of New Mexico at Albuquerque, New Hexic.o ! 
St. Augustine's College at Raleigh, North Carolina 

University of Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma 
, University, of South Carolina at Columbia, South Carolina 
' University of Tennessee at Knoxville, Te nessee 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville, Virginia 
University of Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh, Peftnsylvania 

Technical Assistance programs sponsored under Title IV of the Civil Riglvts 
Act now operate in State departments of education in the following states: 

California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky 
Matyland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New .Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South • 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin* _ 

In addition, technical assistance personnel are located in the Division 
of Equal Educational Opportunities at U. S. Office of Education regional 
ci:£ices in Atlanta, Ga.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Dallas, Texas; and San . 
Francisco, California. _ 
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■ DESEGREGATION . PLANNING AND IMPLE ffliNTATI ON : 
. Title IV , Civil Rl^lits Act oj: 1964 

The United States Office of Education funds programs in four categories: 

1* G ^^ants to school boards . . , • 

Desegregating or desegregated school districts with severe' desegregation-* 
re.lated needs may apply for funds to employ a desegratioi\ specialist or in 
some cases, to conduct inservlce training for their school personnel. Since* ■ 
a. broad range of desegregation services will be available to school districts 
through the three other Title IV programs , districts applying for a grant 
ider this category must be able, tq demonstrate exceptional .need. 

Any activities conducted as a result of such a grant miLst be part of a ' 
comprehensive., long-range .planning effort in the area of desegregation. .... 
Selection of applicants fo^r funding will be determined according to the . 
number and percentage of minority students enrolled 'in the district and the .. 
educatiorial quall.ty of the pro.posed^ project 

2. .Grants to state educational agencies t£ provide desegregat to B-' assistance 

State educational age^ples may apply for funds to provide technical assistance 
to desegregating, or desegregated school district within their statesr As-, 
evidence of need for such services , each, applicant must present letters from 
desegregation assistance from the state educational agency. Selection of 
applicants ' for funding will be determined according to the enrollment of minority 
students in desegregating or desegregated districts requesting assistance and ^-A. 
the. educational quality of the pr.oposed program. 

» * 

3 . • Awards to Organizations' 'pro viding desegre g ation ass istance to school > 

district s in designated service areas ^ 

Public or private organizations (including c6 lieges -ind universities) may apply 
for funds to provide. assistance to school districts in the preparation, adoption 
and Implementa^tion. of desegregation plans. Organizations receiving these awards 
will be known as General Assistance Centers. No more than 26 awards will be 
made, \;7ith a maximum of. one award being made in eacl) of '26 service areas. 
Service areas have been determined geographically according to need for ' ■ ^ 
desegregation assistance. 7 • 

' ■ ' . . / ■ . • ^ . . 

Each center will be responsible for providing a comprehensive' range of technical 
assistance and training services to. desegregating or desegregated school district 
located within its service area. As evidence of need for such services, each 
applicant must present letters from districts within its service are^a stating 
specific desegregation-related needs and requesting assistance .from the 
applicant organization. Selection of applicants ror funding will be determines 
according, to the enrollment of minority stiidet/ts, students in desegregating or 
desegregated districts requesting assistance and the educational quality of the 
prpposM program. , , * ■. . ' . , 
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Desegregation Planning and Ittpl ementationt 
Title IV, Civil Rights Act of 196A ^ 



Grants to conduct de seg^regat ion |:ralM I nstitutes ' 

Colleges and universities may apply for funds to train teache i, counselors, 
administrators and other school personnel in techniques for solving special 
educational problems brought about by desegregatiotu Such training may be 
conducted only at the request of one pr , more boards of desegi^egating or 
desegregated school .districts. Topics treated in it^stitute sessions will be 
determined according— to the depegregation-related nead^of the school 
districts ' • 

It Is expected that follow-up actlvltief, will be part of the institute . 
planning and that participants will be prepared to return to their jobs 
and train their coi;^eagues, either formally or informally, afte^r completing 
the Institute activities. As evidence o£ need for training services, each 
applicant must present letter from desegregating or desegregated school 
districts stating sJJeclfic desegregation-related needs and reque<3ting 
trWlnlrig services from the applicant institution. Selection. of grantees 
will be determined by the educational quality of the proposed training project • 
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DESEGREGATION GUIDELINES FOR FUBLIC SCHOOLS 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYL VANTA 

/ 



The Penn sylvan i a Human Relations Commission, together with the Depart. iiit'nt 
of Public Instruction of. the Commonwfeaith of Pennsylvania, set forth the following^, 
guidelines for school districts (administrative units) In dealing with segregation 
in public schools. ; 



1. Segregation As a Factor in Public Education 



When any one public school buiijding comes to be' viewed as iinproperly 
exclusive in fact nr in spirit; when it is viewed as bein^ reserved for certain, 
community groups?, when morale, teacher and pupi I motivation and acliievoiiKMH are 
affected by segregation. In other words,, segrrgiif. ion Is not an arbitrary ■ 
numerical relationsliip of one group to another.. Segregation becomes a factor 
adversely affecting education whenj an untoward concentration of any racial . 
group in one building begins to destroy the functioning of the entire system 
as a "conunon school." i 

. The common school has long been viewed as a haslc social instrument in . 
attaining oiir-tradi tional goals of equal opportunity and personal fulfillment. 
The presence in a vSingle school of children from varied backgroundM is an 
important element In the preparation of young people for ar.tlvjB participation 
in. the social and political affairs of our democrhcv, -1 

Insofar as possible, every school building sh<ntld roflect in its enrollment 
a cri?.ss section, of the entire community. 

\ ■ ^ ' ■ ' . ■ • • . ^ 

'2* Re s pons ib i 1 i t y f or Cd^rrecting Discrimi nato ry Act ions • \ 

Any action, direct or indirect^ overt qv c^overt;^ wluoh for.t^^rs racial 
segregation in the public schoolj?^ is against tlie public interest and should 
not be taken by any public agency, - yhenevor any r'uch action^ past or present, 
has adversely affected pu^jlic education.^ it is tho respons ibi 1 1 tv of public 
.school •authorities to corr'^t it , forthwith. 

3* Ra cial Inclusiveness of \ta.f f 

A component of quallLv education is a racially inclusive staff at all 
.professional, nonprofessional, at>^ admlnistr?tl vo leve.ls. .A desegregated 
'^Jtaff affords positive eduCvatiofia.t \alues . AJl c-hM<!r"n nocd role. mo(l(»ls 
with w'.iose ethnic backgrounds t' -v can Identifv, au^l (h(*v' nlso ne/.nl to hij 
taught at times by those who art acially different. Noih i njV hpro.in* Is (o be 
interpreted as calling for discrimination in I nvor of less qualified toactiers 
because of their tao<». , 
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DESEGREGATION GUID ELINES FOR PUBIJC SCHOO LS 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 



1 



.4 • Desegregation a Local Responsibility 

Responsibility for coping with segregation rests with local school author-- 
ities. This is in keeping with the spirit' of local control/ It allows consid- 
eration for local conditions which may affect ..desegregated' education # Such 
policy allows for the widest innovation In school assignment and program to 
meet local needs, . Hence^, the Department of Public Instruction and the Human . 
Relations Commission proceed in correcting segregated conditions by requiring 
that each local public school district affected submit Its own plans for dealing 
with the problem as the fir^t step in« their enforcement procedure. 

5» Program Consistent w ith Policy . 

The state agencies involved in supe.rvising the desegration process realize . 
that changing policies and desegregation of pupils,, teachers and staff are but 
the first steps in meeting the requirements of these guidelines* • These agencies 
wish to cooperate with public school, officials in every way possible to strength 
pro grams/'^de signed to produce mutual respect and trust between groups* 

• 'JpHey urge the reexamination of curriculum to make sure the contributions of 
all/grdups are included. They urge the reexamination of; the treatment of all 
minorities in our common history. This they propose for| all schools - not' just., 
/those which have minority children enrolled. In other yords, these., proposals . 
are designed to achieve good education for^all children!- not' just special 
education for the minorities. Further, they ask cooperfeition of local school 
districts, in the development of stronger programs of iris^rvice training in • 
human relations, both for administrative staff and teaphers. 

6. Continuous Evaluation and Preventive Action • i 

. Public school districts with concentrations whicH adversely affect education 
will be subject to coritinuinjg examination by the Pennsylvania Human Relations 
Commission and the Department of. Public Instruction. Hence , constant study and 
evaluation should be made at the local level to catch' these undesirable trends,, 
in their incipient stages, and deal with them while they are in manageable 
proportions.. In sitv/ations where action ivS being taken to apply corrective 
measures to existing concentrations, care should be taken tb provide 
follow-up to make sure future imbalances do not occur. • 

7. , Community P articipation 

Local boards of education should make wide' use of community involvement 
in the preparation. of their plans. 
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RECOMMENDED ELEMENTS OF A SCHOOL DESEGREGATION PLAN 

' BY ■ . • 

PENNS 'lva:iia human relations commission 

■ and . . ■ ' ■ \ 
department of public instruction 



Projected Racial: ^ Composition of School Attendance Areas; and Racial : ■ • 
Composition of ■ tota l staff , ^ 

Does the desegregation plan indicate the projected racial composition • 
of each elementary and secondary school attendance area and^the radical 
composition of the tdal. staff of . Ciach building as of the cpmpletion/ / 
dates of each step? 

Loc ation pf^ Proposed School Construction Sites , including Map Showing 
Population Areas and Statement o n Student Population , 

Does the desegregation plan identify the location of proposed school 
building construction sites? Include a map showing population areas 
for each proposed school. Also include a statement .on student • 
population in these new areas concerning the numbers of black student^. 

Minority Concentration ^ 

How nearly does the desegregation plan bring the percent of black' 
pupils in each building to within 30 percent of the black pupils among • 
the buildings of the same grade span? 

Affirmative Action Procedure for Recruitment and Assignment cf Integrated 
Staff , ; . 

Does the desegregation plan incluke procedures to affirmatively and 
effectively recruit and assign. an Integrated staff -at all leyels for 
all schools? ' ' ' 

Racial Composition of staff * 

Does the desegregation plan correct any untoward concentrations of pro- 
fessional or non-professional black staff In any buildings? 
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Match between . services o f professional st a ff > p rogram and education 

Does the desegregation plan equally match the services of its professional* 
staff and program with the educational needs of each school building? 

7* • In -Service Training, 

Does the desegregation plan include plans for inservlce training of staff 
to. meet the needs and problems incident to the implementation of desegre*- 
gat ion plans? . ' ^ 

e t hnic Contribution and Intergroup Education , 

Does the .desegregation plan include steps to^ include intergroup education 
programming and the inclusion of the contributions of Blacks ^and other 
racial and ethnic groups in the history courses about Pennsylvania and 
the United States?. 



9. Timetable for I mp 1 emen t-a 1 1 on . ' • . . 

• Does the desegregation plan include a timetable indicating deadline dates 
by which each step will be completed? Are these dates-' as early as possible? 

10. Community. Involvement * 

Does the desegregation plan indicate involvement of the community in its 
. ' development . and implementation? '. 

Plan Consistent- with Mas t e r P l an. 

Is the desegregatibn plan consistent, with, the Long Range Pevelopmental 
Plan submitted to the Department of Public Instruction? 



-...J''\ 
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CHRONOLOGY CONTINUED / 

12Z£* The School District staff people met with local HFW of flee and Council 
iJM'i 1971 1 of Great City Schools' staff to seek additional jdsources to desegre- 
gate. ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ . , ■ 

■"■■/■' 
Z£i«> 1971 : PHRC announced public hearings for March 2, 'Siand 4, 1971. 



MAR 




JUNE 


7, 1971; 


JULY 




JUI^ 


7, 1971: 


JULY 


10. 1971 


JULY 


26, 1971 



PHRG held public hearings in Philadelphia and ^.xamined the Philadelphia 
Plan in relation to the eleven recommended elen^i^nts of an acceptable 
desegregation plan. ' . . \ 

Final 'Grdfer and Findings/bf Fact from the Pennsylvania Human Relations 
Commission to the Philade^i^phi^ School District. \ 

Exceptions to Findings of F^<^ts ,■ .Conclusions of Lav)^. Commlssl.on^s • 
Decision and Final Order were^^iorwnrded to PHRC and \coramonwea3 th Court 
by the School District. ' \ ■ \ ' 

■ " X . ■ ■ \, - .■ ■ ■ A . . ' 

Support by the President of the ^^Philadelphia School Bo^^rd for the ' . 
Emergency- i-'chcol Aid and Quality-antegrated Educatibn. Act was expressed 
to Congressman Roman Pucinskl. ^ ■ , \^ • , 

JULY 10. 1971: Federal extension of the Emergency School Assistance Program.- 



Philadelphia is eligible under Priority I: "Districts required to take 
new or additional steps respecting desegregation pursuant to a court or 
Title VI order issued or modified on or after April 30, 1971^ " 



♦ • 



■ AUG , 2; 1971: Initial steps were taken by thv^ Office of Community Affairs for the 
■ submiission of a desegregation plan for consideration by the Super^n-^- 

tendent and Board of Education as a response to the f ollowing,:y^"''*:' 
(1) State Human Relation^ Commission Order to desegregate: an4' (2) 
■making application for a grant, undet the • Emergency School Assistance ! 
Program. ' ; ; ■ . ' ■ ' 

AUG J 4^, X971 > A progress report was prepared and a request for a more detailed " 

r^epdrt was made by Mr, HorowitE In a memo delivered August 11,;1971/ 

AUG . 5» 1971 : Exploratory conference was held with the State .Intergroup Office, , 

the HEW Program Officer - An additional conference was held with 
. the PHRC/s Executive Director. 

AUG. Ii6, 1971: A full draft of the Proposed desegregation Plan wai^ completed, for 
submission to the Superintendent and the Board of Education, 

AUG. 2£, 1971: Board of Education filed a Petition and Order for Consolidation of 
Appeals regarding PHRC vs.. School District of Philadelphia and PHRC 
VS4 School District of Pittsburgh. 

AUG, .1.7, 1972 : Commonwealth Court of Philadelphia consolidated cas,es of Philadelphia 
and four other school districts and ordered them to suHmit a minimum 
■ ' acceptable plan to PHRC* . . < , 

SE PT, 25 » 1972 : PHRC handed down an amended Final Order to submi t a de.segregnl ioti 
plan by January^ 1973, ^ 
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CURONOLOGY CONTINUED 

MS.., 1970 1 The School District ?ta\^f people met with local HEW office and Council . 
W.'* iiZi* °f Great City Schools' staff to seek ■ additional resources to desegre- 
■ . _ ' gate. . ' 

FEB . 19 71 ; PHRC announced public hearings for March i2, 3 and 4, 1971. • 

]^^» IHi- . -PHRC held public hearings in Philadelphia^ and examined the Philadelphia 
Plan in relation to the eleven recommended elements of an acceptable 
desegregation. plan, . . ! . 

I» ijLZiv ^^^^^ Order and Findings, of Fact from the; Pennsylvania Human .Rel ations. , 



Commission to the Philadelphia School Dis 



trlct. 



■aULY 2y 1971 : Exceptions . to Findings, of * Facts,; Conclusions of Law> Commission _ 

Decision and Final-Order were forwarded tb PHRC and Commonwealth Coiirt 
- by the School District* 

iHLX I» 1971: Support by the President of the Philadelphia School. Board for the 

Emergency School Aid arid Quality Integrat^ Education Act was expressed 
to Congressman Roman Pucinski. 



JULY 10 , 1971 : Federal extension of the Emergency School 



Assistance Program. 



jUl^Y '2&> 1971: Region III conference was held to discuss ESAP funding for de5=5egregation 
Philadelphia is eligible under Priority X: "Districts required to take 
new or additional st^ps respecting desegregation pursuant to a court or 
. Title VI order Issued or modified. on or after April 30,, 1971,.." . 

AUG , 2, 1971 : Initial- step's were taken by the office of! Community Affairs for the 
submission of a desegregation plan for consideration by the Superin- 
tendent and Board of Educat.lon as a response to the. following; 
(1) State Human Relations Commission Order to desegregate: and (2) 
making application, for , a grant under the Emergency. School Assistance 
Program* . 

AUG * 4^, 1971 : A progress report was prepared and a Request "for a more detailed 
■report, was maide by Mr, Horowitz in a memo, delivered August 11, 

AUG > 5, 1971 : Exploratory conference was , held with the State Intergroup Office, 

the HEW Program Officer - An additional cqnfercnre was held with 
the PHRC's Executive Director, 

AUG. 16, 1971: ^ A full draft of the Proposed Desegregation Plan was completed for 
■ , submission to the Superintendent and tho Board of Education. 

AUG.' 20, 1971: Board\f Education filed a Petition, and Order f'-r Consolidation of 
AppealsVegarding PHRQ.vs. School District of Philadelphia and PHRC 
. vs*. School District of Pittsburgh. 

AUG . 11 > 197 2: Commonweal th^^ourt of Philadelphia consolidated cases of Philadelphia;; 

and four other\school dlstrictt> and ordered them to vsubmit a minimum 
' ' acceptable plan to PHRC. 

SEPT * 25 » 1972: PHRC handed down an amended Final Order, to submit a dG^/segrGgntion 

platt by January, 1973- - . ' . ^ 

BEST COPUVMUBIE 



CHRONOLOGY OF INTERACTIONS BETWEEN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT- 



AND 



THE PENNSYLVANIA HUMAN RELATIONS COMMISSION 



DESEGREGATION PLAN AND FUNDING FACT SHEET 



FEB,> 1968; 



JUNE ,."1968; 



SEPT,-, 19.68 ; 



OCT.. 1968; 



NOV., 1968 ; 



DEC, 1968 ; 
MAY, 1969; 



JULY, 1969 ; 
OCT., ■19 69; 
NOV.. 1969 ; 
■ DEC., 1969 ; 



NOV. -DEC. , 
1970 



NOV., 1970; 



The Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission mandated that the Phila- 
delphia Sphool District prepare a plan to desegregate the Philadel- 
phia public schools. 

The School District requested and. was granted by the PHRC ninety 
■days extension of the deadline for submitting a plan. ■ ^ 

The School District . submitted a' proposed plan one eleitlent proposing . • 
a onc^-a-week opportunity for elementary, students froirt 'uniracial 
black- and white; schools td get together* 

Overwhelmingly negative community reaction .expressed at Board hearings 
on the plan, primarily from the white community* PHRC granted ex.tens ion . 
to December, 1968. . . ' ■ , 

Thirty-seven cluster meetings involved school personnel,, parents anJ 
community in a restudy of the plan. The strong conclusion was expressed 
that educational excellence must take. priority over the physical mixing 
of students in cases where both, cannot be aclileVed together, . 

The School District sei^t a letter to PHRC calling for financial help, 
restating commitment afid reporting* constraints on long-range plans . ' . 

Extensive plan submitte^ outlining School District's, best . intentions in 
the light of the hearings "feasibility'^ of which will- have to be deter- 
mined by Federal and St^e governments' willingness to pay for them by 
the willingness Off the people of Philadelphia to accept them./V' 

PHRC ^called plan unsatlsf^tbry for lack of information... 

PHRC requested further information. 

Information sent, to PHRCi 

The School District requested extension. 



JAN., 1970 :, PHRC granted extension- 



Series of meetings be 
where PHRC. staff shared 
District .could move tc 
these suggestions 
sible to implement; 



t/s/een the PHRC staff and the School Districts staff 
their suggestions on sixteen waysythe School 
achieve greater physical desegregation. Some of 
d to the School District's staff to be impos- 
were already being implemented. 



appeare 



so Tie 



PHRC requested specific information on School District's achievements 
in* the' last year. Information sent, including responses from district 
superintendents putlit^ng desiegregation achievements since the July;» 
1969 report. 
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CHRONOLOGY CONTINUED 

DEC. 21, 1972:. Board of . Education requested a cwo month extension of the 

January '2, 1973 deadline... Approved* 

MAR. 13, 1973: Board of Education requested and received an additional extension 

to April 16, 1973. 

AUG. 6, 1973: PHRC. files' petition for enforcemeiit ot order of PHRC. 

SEPT. 8, 1973: Philadelphia- Commission on Human Relations agreed to cooperate 

with the School District: and Mr. Augustus Baxter, Board Member 
and desegregation. Task Force Chairman, .in the preparation (^f the 

desegregation plan. 

■■ . J 

.SEPT. 13, 1973: The School District answered the petition of the PHRC statins that 

a broad based commit-tee is being established "to provide the School 
District with pertinent Information and ideas upon which the new 
\ plan will be based."' 

SEPT. 19, 19735 The PHRC replied . stating that "the new matter (submitted by. the • 

School District) and its assei^tions are irrelevant ?and uhrespon- .* 
, • sive.^to the Petition fot, Enforcement of Order of the Pennsylvania . 

Human Relations Commission." It cited the long delay in replying 
and the fact that the PHRC. had continuously made itself ^nvallable 
to the School District to develop a. plan and timetable. 

OCT. 1, 1973: . Augustus Baxter, Board Member, convened the Citizen's Advisory 

Committee on School Desegregation. ; . . 

OCT. 31, 1973: Hearing held before /the Honorable Roy Wilkinson on th^ petition 

for .enforcement . of the order. The court required the' School 
District to ans^^er whether or not it will, finance a plan out of. 
current revenue or whether financing will be needed jfrom oth<*^r 
... sources. " ' J 1 ' / . ' 



NOV. 7, 1973: The School Distriqt janswered, that it will finance a/ plan from 

current revenues*/ jn ^Final Amended Order, Court ordered' the - 
School District tb Submit a plan and timetable to I[HRC by 
February 13,1974. 

DEC. 12, 1973: Proposed physical desegregation plan submitted to School Board 

for review. - • . 

DEC. 17, 197.3.: School board announces public hearings on proposed desegregation 

planto be held on January 16 and 17, 1974. Copies of the draft 
• were distributed to the community.* 

JAN. 16-17, • Public hearings on the draft of the proposed physi^'cal desegregation 
1974 plan were conducted by the School Board. There was an overwhelming 

opposition to the plan expressed by tl^^e. community. 

FEB. 13, 1974: Board of Education approved Desegregation Plan for submission to PHRC 

FEB. 15, 1974:' The plan was delivered to PHRC. 

FEB. 25, 1974: The FHRC reviewed th^ proposed plan and unanimously voted that It 

was not in compliance with the Final Order of the Commission.. 

MAR* 11, 1974: ' The. PHRC staff and the Department of Education staff met with the 

School District in an effort to identify specific inadequacies and 
to explore further desegregation possibilities. 



CHRONOLOGY CONTINUED 



BIST 



con AVAILABLE 



^!AX. 21 , 1974 : Board of Kducatlon summoned to Commonwealth Court for an evidentiary^ 
hearing, '--^ " 

• . ■ . . • • 

JUNK 4, 1974: Commonwealth Court appointed a ''master'* to review the Decemhor 1971 

Plan and. suggest modifications needed to bring it into compliaocc* 

Review process will continue through August, 1974. with the. completi on 

of an approved plan scheduled for September, 1974t 

SKPT. .1, 1974 : Dr. Kurtzman submitted De^iejgregation Plan to the Commonwealth Court 
of Pa, ' - ■ . ' . ■ 

■ J ■ • . • • . • • ■ i ■ ' ; • ■ ' ,- ^ 

k> 1974 : Review of Kurtzman Repori submitted to Board of Education by. Martin 
Horowitz, assistant counsel 'Jor; the Philadelphia Board of Education.. 

S RFT , 26 , 1974 : Commonwealth Court hearing on Philadelphia Desegregation Plan held 

in Harrisburg. Judge: Wilkinson heard testimony from PHRC and Phila*- 
delphia Board of Education. 

OCT / 1, 1974 : Judge Wilkinson of the Commonwealth Court ordered the Philadelphia 
, School District and the Pennsylvai^ia Human Relations Commission- to 
-submit a "definitive" plan by January '31, 19.75 for desegref^gating 
the Philadelphia Public ^Schools. * • . 



\ 
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APPENDIX D: POLICIES ON NON-DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA - * 

OFFICE OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS \ 



Policies of the Board of Education 
on Integration and Nondiscrimination 



July 8, 1959: Policy of Nondiscrlminatipn 

WHEREAS, tne Board of Public Education seeks to provide the best 
education possible for all children: knd ■ 

• ■ / 

WHEREAS,^ the Educational Equality Lealgue md other organi ^jaf.lohs 
have requested the adoption of written 
integration of pupils and teachers: 



policies for full inteV^racial 



BE VL RESOLVED, that the official policy of The Board of Public 
•Education, School Districfe-of Philadelfphia , continues to be that-^ 
there shall be no discrimination because of .race, color, religion 
or. national origin in the placement, /instruction and guidance of 
^pupils; the employment, assignment, t/raining and promotion of 
personnel; the provision and maintenance of. physical facilities, 
supplies and equipment, the developnient and implementation of the 
curriculum, including the activities program; and in all other 
matters relating to the administration and supervision of the 
public schools and all policies redi.it.ed thereto; and, 
I ' • / • . ' 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that not i/ce of this resolution be given 
to all personnel. 

June 25, 1963: Policy of Integratior 

RESOLVED that the 1959 pplicV of nondiscrimination because of 
race, color, or national origin now be. reaffirmed and expanded, 
to state explicitly that integration of both pupils and. staff 
shall be the policy of The Bjoard of Public Education. The committee, 
appointed to review the policy of nondiscrimination should be 
. instructed to conduct its study and to report the facts with 
.recommendations for such other or further action that may be necess*- 
ary or advisable in fostering integration of pupils, teachers and 
staff. ' . ' ^ 

April 13, 1965: Integration of School Staffs 

The resolutions of June 25, 1963, and January 7, 19.6A, v/lilch,.. In 
part, were designed to promote integration and racial heterogeneity 
of school .staffs are rescinded with the ridoption of transfer policies 
for 1965-1966 to become effective May 1, 1965. 

October 20, 196S: Busing 

When busing public school pupils to rel ieve overvrowded condi tlons ♦ . • 
every attempt will he made tp ■ ' " 
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PoXlcles of the Board of Education 

o n Integration and Nondiscrimination ; 

!• Foster .a greater degree of integration in the schools inyolved 

2. Integrate bused children into the classes and activifias of the 
receiving school 

Large scale exchange of white and black pupils by reverse busing is 
not regarded as a suitable way of obtaining meaningJJul integration, 
and the use. of . school buses for this purpose is not reconimended, 

March lA, 1966 and December 1, 1967: Nondiscrimination Clause in Contracts . 

WHEREAS, At tho meeting of the Loard of Education the Public School 
Code of 1949 .states> that all contracts for construction and repairs 
of school buildings shall contain a provision forbidding the con- 
tractor to discriminate in the hiring of employees by reason of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. On March 14,'. 1966, the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, extendied the nondiiscrimination 
clause of the \Code to cover- contracts for supplies and equipr snt, 
and. the resolution adopted on that date also states that any success- 
ful bidder who fails to comply with the .anti-discrimination provision 
in the contract may be removed- from the list of approved bidders.' 

On December 1, 1967, the Board of Educatiou extended further its. 
policy against racial discritrlnation Jby prohibiting the School 
District from having any business or professional dealing?? with 
anyone who discriminates because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. The resolution approved on that date.reads as follows: 

WHEREAS, At the meeting of the Board of Education held on March 14, 
1966, the following resolution was adopted: 

\mEREAS, Pursuant to Section 755 of the Public School Code of 1949 
all contracts of the School District for onstruction, altera tions , 
repairs and improvements of school buildings contain. hiring of employees 
by reason of race, creed, color or national origin. 

WHERI':AS, All specifications of the School District of Philadelphia 
for construction, alterations, repairs and improvements to public 
school buildings contain provisions requiring compliance with - the 
.aforesaid statute, and also provide penalties for faiJure on the 
part of contractors to comply therewith, and 

. IWEREAS, The Board of Education ^^7ishes to exterifi the • nondiscrimination 
clause to the purchase of supplies and equipment, be it 
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Policies of the Board of Education 
Qtn Integration ^nd Nondiscrimination 



( REvSOLVED, That, consistent with the policy of the #oard, all speci- 
^'ficatibns for the purchase of supplies and equipnrant by The School 
District of Philadelphia shall contain a provis^n that the successful 
bidder shall not discriminate nor permit discrlfmination in the 
performance of its contract with ^The School Di^^trict of Philadelphia, 
including but not limited to, preparation, manufacture, fabrication, 
installation, erection and delivery of all Supplies and equipment, ; 
agqinst any person because of race, creed, //color or national origin, 
and in the event of such discrimination T,he School District of 
Philadelphia may terminate its contract With said successful bidder 
and, in the event of refusal on the part; of the successful bidder to 
comply with 'the anti-discrimination provisions of the contract, the 
bidder may be removed from the list, oij approved bidders of The School 
District of Philadelphia, 

WHEREAS, The Board wishes to extend [the pollrg^,-;^!^^ in the 

aforesaid resolution, and — '^'^ ; _ . ' 

WHEREAS, The Board of Education also wishes to adopt its policy 
that the School District of Philadelphia; will only do business 
with contractors who are not in violation of Federal or Pennsylvania 
labor standards, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the policy pf the Board of Education, enunciated . 
in the above resolution adopted March 14, 1966, is. broadened to 
prohibit The School District of Philadelphia from having any business 
or professional dealings with any^ individuals , partnierships or 
. corporations which practice di^scrimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin and be it \^ * 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That every contract iox supplies and for the 
construction, alteration, or repair of any building of The School 
District of Philadelphia shall state that the contractor or supplier 
agrees that in the hiring of employees for the performance of work 
•under the contract by the contractor or supplier, and by any first 
tier sub-contractor of a principal contractor or a principal supplier, 
there shall, be no discrimination by reason of race, creed> or '^color, 
and ,be it . 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That no bidder who has been duly declared by the . 
Philadelphia Commission on Human Relations or the Pennsylvania 
Human Relations Commission to be engaged in discriminatory practices 
shall be considered qualified to do work for or to supply material 
orservices to the School District of Philadelphia, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVKD, That no bldde/ shall be considered qualified to do 
work for or to supply material or services to The School District 
of Philadelphia who is engaged in a continued and persistent course 
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Policies of the Board of Education 
on Integration and Nondiscrimination 



of unfair labor practices as determined either by the National Labor 
Relations Board or the Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board* 



June. 26, 1967: Processing Forms E11--36 

RESOLVED, That in accordance with the resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Education in 1959 and 1963 stating explicits) that integration 
/ of. both pupils and staff shall be the policy of the Board, requests 
for transfer of pupils filed on Form EH- 36 shall be processed as 
heretofore vith consideration given to the availability of Space in 
the receiving school and to the date of filing of the requests, and ■ 
in addition, to the race of the pupil. This measure expresses .the 
Board's affirmative responsibility to. foster and maintain integrated 
schools wherever possible. 

As a service to interested parents and other members of the community 
the lists of the names of pupils filing EH-36*s for each .school will 
,be available for routine .public inspection. In this fashion, maximum 
fairness in the granting of transfers will be assured. 



\ 
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Compiled from The Center Communicator 
Desegregation and' Conflict Center 
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COURT riNDINb^S RELEVANT TO SCHOOL .DESEGREGATION IN PENNSY LVANIA 



Four cases have appeared before the courts which will-shape the direction 
of school desegregation in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The cases 
arei in chronological order: 

1. The "Roth decision" affecting Wayne, Macqmb, arid Oakland 
Counties .in Michigan. . ', • 

. 2. The "Mehrige decision" affecting the city of "iRichmond and 

the adjoining Henricb and Chesterfield Counties in Virginia. 

3. The "Harrisburg decision" determined in the Supreme Court 
of the Commorwealth of Pennsylvania. 

4. , .l-he Commonwealth court decision affecting Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, Uniontow.i, New Kens ing ton- Arnold ,ind New 
" Castle, • 

These decisions are reviewed in this essay: 

in the Roth decision^, Judge Steven Roth of the Federal .District Court 
/uled that plaintiffs presented .a piima facie/ case of state ip.-osed 
/segregation in. the Detroit Public Schools. ./The State of Michigan aided 
segregation in numerous ways: by encouraging school site construction 
in locations which drew students' from homogeneous neighborhoods; by 
supporting suburban transportation of pupils, but not supporting urban 
transportation; and by placing financial limits on bonding and establishing 
state aid formulas which enabled suburbs to expend a greater amount per • 
pupil despite less tax effort. Judge Roth also ruled that plaintiffs 
had established locally imposed de facto segregation. Roth found' that 
the Detroit school di^Jtrict encouraged segregation by drawing school 
attendance zones which maintained racial, ethnic and socioeconomic 
homogeneity; and by establishing a "neighborhood school" policy which ^ 
reflected segregated. housing patterns. Judge Roth ruled that amelioration 
of de facto segregation within Detrqit city was meaningless w.-f thout 
the involvement of eighty^ive contiguous suburban school distrl-'ts (from 
Wayne, Macomb and Oakland counties). This decision may apply .to 
Pennsylvania's schools 



a) 

b) 



if plaintiffs, allege that racial, ethnic . or socioeconomic 
considerations inform educational decisions affecting them 

if .plaintif.fs allege that equality of educational opportunity 
is denied them because of inequities in state distribution of 
fina.ncial support for districts. 



The "Mehrige Decision" ^rule'd on behalf' of plaintiffs that state and' 
local education authorities perpetuated d_e facto segregation. The 
Court concluded that; ' ' • 

^^jlJiH^I^-^J^-^^-^^^^'^' Civil Action Numbe^^. .■■)23 7 . 

Bradley v^t al v. The Scltoo l Board o f the City. "£ Richmond, Virgin ia et 
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the duty to take whatever steps are necessary to achieve the 
greatest possible degree of desegregation in formerly dual 
systems by the elimination of racially identifiable schools 
is not circumscribed by school division boundaries created 
and maintained .by the cooperative efforts of . local and central 
state officials #3 ' n ' 

Judge Mehrige also ruled that ^'meaningful integration in a bi-raqial 
community, as in uhe instant case, is essential ^to equality of education, 
and the failure to provide it is violative of the Constitution of the 
United States. This decision used demographic, sociological, 
psychological and .legal precedent as the base" for "general findings 
of fact and conclusion of law." In this sense, Judge Mehrige paralleled 
the finding of Brown v. Board of Education (1954) by ruling for the 
plaintiffs because of the effects of certain discriminatory practices. 
Judge Mehrige concurs with Judge- Roth by af firminjg the necessity of 
crossing district lines and crossing county lines to eliminate racial, 
imbalance. The dissimilarity lies in the nature of evidence used in 
finding for the plaintiff. ' 

The Supreme Court of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has ruled recently . 
on a school desegregation case. A plaintiff contested^ the right of 
the Pennsylvania Human Relations Co'mmisslori arid the Harrisburg School . 
District to require racial balance. . Plaintiffs alleged that Harrisburg ^s 
plan for, reorganization and desegregation, which irequired busing, 
placed: an unreasonable burden on children and patients. The Supr eme 
Court found for the defendants and upheld the right of the Harrisburg 
School District to reorganize and desegregate the schools and to transport 
students whejre necessary.^ Since this judgemeirtt came from' the 
Commonwealth's Supreme Court » it applies as 'law throughout the Commonwealth, 

A fourth suit contested the jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania Human Relations 
Commission over the plaintiff school districts ♦ Plaintiffs Included 
•Pittsburgh, New Kensington- Arnold, Uniontown, Philadelphia and New 
Castle school districts. The Commonwealth court ruled on August 17, 
1972, that: 

1. standards used by the Pennsylvania Human Relations. Commission 

to determine de facto segregation are not arbitrary and capricious; 

the State Supreme Coutt recently affirmed the right of the 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission to cite the Harrisburg 
School District and to apply more stringent standards than are 
applied across the Commonwealth: 

Bradley et al v. The School Board of the City of Ric h mond , 
Virginia tit al p. 21 

^Bolsbaugh v. Rowland A47 PAA23, 29A 2D85, 1973 • 
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3. the question of whether any or each of the five .districts 
could afford to desegregate is. premature since none has 
submitted an acceptable desegregation plan to the Pennsyl- 
vania Human Relations ^Commission;* \ 

• 4. staff integration is not. part af the final order from. the 
Commonwealth Court. 

While this decision is on appeal' before the Commonwealth Supreme Court,, 
it is- clear that the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission . does have 
authority to effect de facto segregation t Because of the Supreme 
Court 's. recent ruling concerning Harrisburg, it seemis likely , that the 
appeal motion will be. denied, or that the Court will find that the . 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Copnission has the rights granted through 
its originating legisla.tion and affirmed by the State Supreme Court 
in 'the Chester Case (1967) and- the Harrisburg case (1972). 

On the state level and on the federal- district level, .the courts are 
aff irming\|:h.^ rights of all students to equal educational* opportunity 
through desegregation. While legislation retarding the advance of 
school desegregation has b^en proposed in Harrisburg and Washington, 
the courts have sent, the message, "Desegregate school.s now!" How well 
are the districts receiving the message? * 
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Excerpts from Th6 Philadelphia Story ^ 



The Research Council has been involved in the 
school dcsegrc?!ation process in Philadelphia since early 
April. 1060. Its role in Philadelp'hiaVefTorts to devel- • 
op un acceptable plan for achieving racial balance in its 
schools is unique. Providinji consultant services to 
f.chool systems is an intcjiral part of the Councirs ini- 
plcrentation of the Technical Assistance program. 
Initial mectincs with ihc slafT of the Office of Integra- 
tion and IntcVproup Hducalion in Philadelphia, ihere- 
.ft)rc, took the form of "information-gathering" with the 
Research Conncircxploring Ihc parameters of the prolv 
lenvin Philadelphia. At these initial meetings the Phil- 
adelphia stalT was made aware of some of thcMiiore 
innovative sicps being taken to desegregate schools in ' 
other cities. A list of possible consultants was drawn 
and the Research Council , staff **scttlcd in" for a 
.careful analvsis of the arm load of materials provided' 
by Philadelphia.- Several consultants were utilized in 
the attempt to ilesi»^n "strategies** for designing and im- 
f.lomentinu a model- schoof desegregation plan; these 
'c<msultants w^rc experienced eihicators and experts in 
the field of urban education and urban affairs. 

In late April, 1069, the OfTicc of Integration and 
Tntergroup Education and the Research Council agreed 
to sponsor a two-day seminar of intensive discussions 
on desegregatinjj schools in Phil^idelphia. Tliis two- 
day "brain-storminc** session was\ scheduled for May 
S and 9 at a location which woukK be isolated enough 
from the hurley-burley of city life sb that the full con- 
centration of the panicipants would on the problem 
at hand, namely; designing* an adoquat<i^ and meaningful 
iipproach to sCUooJ .dcsegregalion for Philadelphia by 
the Julv I deadline. \ 
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Aif>proximatcly 5().to 60 participiuits representing the 
$chok district, home iind scho(>l a'^soeiations; the coni- 
nuiniiv and coiiimimity acencies assembled at St, Doni- 
oniek's H;ill. a rctrcivt just outside of Phihidclpliia in 
r.lkins Park. Pennsylvania. Superintendent Mark 
Shedd opened thc nieetina by weleoniin? the group 
'and inviting thorn to explore the possibilities (or rem- 
edving one of the most serious i^roblenis presently eon- 
frontitm the 'citv of Philadelphia', The task was further 
oiillined by Mr. Robert Blackburn, the Director of the- 
OITice i,f Integration' and Interuroup Education, The 
two-dav \vork%ession dealt with the two maior aspects 
of school dcsesregalion. Task Force I discus^sed the 
Curricular Aspects nf Desegregation, Task Fores' H' 
discussed Physical Planning for Dcscarcgation. Thc^ 
narticipams wore asked to address, themselves to the 
following questions as they rchited lo their area of dis- 
cussion: 

. 1. What procrams are now in . progress, or what 
steps are now being taken., to achieve desegrega- 
^ tidn? ' • 

2. What programs nr steps are reconiended to furth- 
er achieve desegregation? 

^. Wliat efTect will tlieso reconinu^iKJations have on 
hiiproving tlie raci:|l balance of schools through- 
out the city? 

4-. What, features of these reconimrndalioiK may be 
implemented by September. iyr>9.? 

5, Wliat facilities, personnel, equipnieiu. or supplies 
will 1>c needed to implement these features by 

■ September 1969? 

6, When may the total recommendations be imp.le 
mented? 

7, What, facilities, personnel, equipment, or supplies 
will' be needed to implement the total recommen- 
dations? 
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^'written and published by: ' The Research Council of The Great Cit^y Schools, 1970. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE PHILADELPHIA STORY CONTINUED 



' The Iwo ilnysMial lollnwod were hot.li intensive and 
exhniislini: tiays for the participants. Pailicipants ex- 
perieneeil a wide range eiiuxions from extreme frns- 
iratii»n lit the si/e and scope Of the problcnvwitb which 
they were asked lo deal to. yreat exhihiralion as suggest- 
ed si)hilii>ns Jo the proi^ein came eh)ser and closer to 
hitting the mark.^ ' 

The two-ihw seminttr i^rodiieed ahnost as many re- 
ports or iuitlined sugg'^slions as iherc were participants*. 

^Wicse reeoninKMidalioiis can be divided into three cute- 
gorics: ( I ) Those that > cquire^short-terni planning time 

• and rei|inre a minihuim amount of new resources to im- 
plement: (II) mitldicM'ange projects requiring more . 
time or implementation by stages over 2 or 3 ye?ir 
period and wliieh requtre new sourcds of funds or 
personnel; (!!!) long-range projects require substantial 
new resources ami ^vhieh involve new school construc- 
tion or massive reorganization i>f School structure. Pol- 
lowing are only a few^ of the recomnicndatio'ns made: 

I. — Programs of dual enrollment and shared facil- 
ities with the ai'ch-dioccsan schools should be 
extended. • 
Although some reservations may. be, ex- ■ 
pressed for extending thesf* programs the op- 
portunities for providing desegregation exper- 
iences must beveonsidcrcd. The Office- of 
Planning slunild vigorously pursue the po^ssi- 
bilities of shared facilities to promote- deseg- 
regation; thcOnice of Instructional Services 
' shi>uld develop significant curricular experi- 
ences ti"> enhance integration: and the Divi- 
sion of Research should develop data evalu- 
ating the efTeelivencss of dual enrollment pro- 
granis. In addViion. statT development pro- 
^grams must be developed concurrently with 
the prograhis .of shared facilities. 
— Demographic data relating to school bounda- 
ries and feeder patterns Should be comput- 
. eri/ed to facilitate changes. 
The racial balance Of approximately twenty 
schools. may be improved with boundary and, 
feeder pattern changes that may be imple- 
mented within one year. HowcVer, comput- 
eri/cd data are needed to elTeei these changes. 
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— Exchange of teachers,, a few pupils and per- 
haps principals for weck-loiig visits at 
jichools. . . ' 

r-Oue-group schools divided in half. Two such 
one-group halves attend one of the schools 
four days of the week. 
-^Active learning experiences in. study of the 
' urban environment by two one-group schools, 
utilizing lickl trips, investigation, action pro- 
grams, political involvement^ etc. (Two one-, 
group classes learn together,) 
,.A- Magnct School Modifications: 

• A. Provide for **managcd intake.''* . 

B. Give, more publicity to Magnets already 
existing. . 

— Specifies for Cui-ricuhnn Procedures: . 

A. Workshops for principals to explain nexy. 

integrated materials (also for cpllaburat- 
ors, lead teachers, etc.) i 

B. Immediate examination of all lilms listed 
for circulation. 

C. Inmicdiatcly. revise Science Gurrieuhun, . 
especially to include facts about 
race, etc. 

. D. In^mcdiately prepare for use in September 
suggestions to teachers for implementiV 
tion of The iVortd oj Africans and Ajrih 
Atncricwts, 

~lJlili/c TV facilities widely for the folloNving: 

A. Human Relations Pfograms for pupils at 
' nil grade levels. 

B. Staff Development Programs for school 
personnel. . 

C. Use recordiHg.s, video-tapes, etc., to share 
with other schools. . > 

D. Every program should be a nuKlel for de- 
segregation and intcrgroup relations. 

E. Workshop for students. 

ll, _.The magnet and skills centers concept of 
•school organization should be extended. 



Si 



*J>tildcnls would be sclcclcci in such a vyay as lo achieve a 
racial balance in the school. 
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The limitations of space in the present high 
schools miliiale against the full development 
of the magnet concept. However, the possi- 
bilities of" pan-ti^ic attendance at magnet , 
schools should ^e explored. I'he rationale 
for quality, education in the magnet ssehool 
.must also he advanced. Also to l>c colored ^ 
further is the advisability of deVcloi^nig^^ippcr^^V^^ 
schoDls with an exclusive magiKt oTrering i^^^^^^^ 
ciMitrastcd -to eomprehensivc upper schools 
wiih ti magnet specialty. J'hc latter pattern 
is now yielding modest desegregation results, 
'I*he Paiiway Vvo'p'l concept • should be 
extended to other scclions of (he City. . 
The Parkway model niay be considered in 
such areas as the Food Distribution Center, 
the Northeast Industrial Park, and South 
PhiUulelpiiia below Snyder Avenue. . 
Human development laboratory program. 
Intensive Development Prqiiram in Conimuni- 
cation. Clo be used irf several pairs of high* 
schools.) ' .> 

A. Develojr cadre* Of leadership through a 
; significant jKrccntage of pupils in one- . 
' group selu)ols. ' . .! 

ii. Pupils come together for a two-week per- 
iod to' grapple with basic human relations 
cxpeiienees.- . (l)ay-lo.ng program for en- 
tire period.) 

C. After two-week period . pupils come to- 
gether periodically. 

D. '1 eacher involvement under, professional 
leadership vital to success of program. 

^ Piirkway and GermiuUown Area Schools Pro- 
gram models. (Schools modeled after the 
Parkway School and the Gcrnianto.wn Area 
Schools Program — . a program similar to 
that of the Parkway but on a smaller scale.) 

^ Racb Relations Institute on an Extensive Basis 
for Stall, Parents, Pupils. 

~*rhe Uoi'.rd of liducation should adopt a poli- 
cy of clustering schools when constructing 
new scluHils rather than proceeding with scat- 

* tcrcd site construction. ^ " . ^ . 

At the present tinie. the Bo:»:d seems to be 
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locked into the practice of constructing npw 
buildings on the sites of fonncr ones. Rath er 
than replace the building on the original sUc, 
a larger site should be sought on which ihc 
new building will l)e the lirst of j» cli^tcrjof 
lower and middle schmM buildings. Vfhe 
school cluster concept must be advanceujon 
tiie basis of educational benelits iiccriung 
from the cluster. Also, racial balance inay 
be achieved more easily with cluster group- 
ings fhaii with single site arrangements. Feon\ 
omies in construction may also be rea!i/L>l\ 
with cluster groupirVgs in that facilities such \ 
a^i gyms and planetaria, may lie shared by a ^ 
number of schools, 'f'hc school ehistei' eon^ ^ 
eept dilTcr's from the education park concept: 
the former does not provide for K to 12 facil- 
ities on one site^ 
-Tlie Board should pursue Ihe: feasibility of 
jj/int development with the City of large tracts 
land for housinj^, cotnnierce^ industry and 
^schools, 

Hconomies in land, acquisition may be rtal- 
imi, -and racial lialance in scIkh>Is .may be 
achieved u.s a result ()f the lunising patterns 
evolving from the joint enterprise. 
A. Extend Parkway concept. 

1 . Hospital complex. 

2. Career Develomnent, 
X Knir^ing mills. [ . 
4/ Sul^\yay schools. 

.5. Train and trollc_y schools. 
— Devciopmcnt of Schpol-University Urban .Hd- ' 
ueation Programs., 

A. Joint planning (school and university 
planning). 

Ii.> Intergroup mandated college courses for 

certitication. 
C. U.se of university related programs to in- 
clude people of two one-group schools^ 
The rceonnnendations wer^^colleeted and incorporat- 
ed into a report, to the Executive Committee of the 
School District of Philadelphia. This 'Connnittte was 
responsible, for drafting the nc\y **ptan'' and the two- 
day seminar provided them with, a broad range of sub- 
stantive proposals for developing an acceptable model 
' plan for school desegregation. *l*he draft plan was writ- 
ten by the July' 1 deadline and the next step in *'Thc 
Philadelphia Story'' was taken by, the Hoard of l-.duca' 
tmu The mistakes made in l^ftS seenicd to h »ve been 
corrected,- All segments of the eomnnmity hsid a role 
in designing school desegregati.>n for Philadelphia. 
. Careful jutentionjiad been paiil to the task of making 
sure that the mass media were thorotighly and thought- 
fully informed of the activities taking place. The 
School District and the Research Council numaged ni>i 
to lose sight of the real issue confronting them, the dc. 
" velopmenl of a plan to achieve racial balance in the 
schools and to provide to each ehiki mpial access to 
. educational opportunity. 
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Summary of Program Activities of The Office of Community Affairs 
Funded under Title IV of Civil Rights Act, 1964 
Director ; ■ Mrs*. Gertruvie A. Barnes 



The Office of Community Affairs has completed a comprehensive program designed 
to deal* effectively with problems , incident, to desegrega.tic>n. Activities were 
coordinated' by the Project Director; who was assisted by three (3) Advisory 
Specialists and a Research Assistant* A variety , of activities designed to ' 

assist the following six (6) major participant groups: . ' ^ 

i 

1 ) newly appointed and experienced teachers and -counselors 

. i 

2) minority and non-minority students | 

3) * administrators, including district f^up^rinteridents , principals , vice-prin-^. 

cipals, field supervisors and collaborators 1 . 

4) para-professionals including security officers^ teacher aids and secretaries 

5) community persons' whf were key civic and non-partisan organization reprec^en- 
tatives and parents 

6) school Human Relations chairnicu and members 



t 
/ 

/ SUMM/\RY OF ACTIVITIES 
' ' ' ' ^' 'i^Lllilil ^^J^jlX. A ppointed Te achers ' . • 

An i i\r (»rj:^roup education training workshop design d for newly appointed 
' tearhors wai^.held on Wednesdays^ January 30 through February 27, 1974 
from A:00 to 6:00 P. M. The sessions were held at the Martin Luther 
King High School. The purpose of the workshop was threefold; to acquaint 
teachers newly appointed to the Philadelphia School District with, problems 
stemming from segregated housing situations; to provide information con-- 
cerning the various ethnic groups in the Philadelphia schools and to 
illustrate effective intergroup education techniques* There were a variety 
of activities and ^ixperiences f or the 424 newly appointed and experienced 
teacher participants and 49 group leaders and resource leaders* Between 
ses.sions participants were involved in back-'home . assignments which pro- 
■ vided for participant application of and/or sharing experiences learned 
. during the vorkshop. On general, participants reported that they learned 
new intergroup education techniques, received more ins^ight into the housing 
problem as it affects school attendance and became famlli^i^ with members of 
otheri ethnic. groups and their concerns. 

2. Administrative Follow- up ^ . 

In August, 1973 sevea Philadelphia administrators attended a one. week 
Desegregation Leadership Institute sponsored by Cheyney State College, 
Community Services Center. Two follow-ups to this institute v;ers held 
on April 18 and 19 (Session!) and May 2 and 3, 197^ (Session II). The 
Office of Community Affairs in cooperation with Philadelphia Association 
of School Administrators and Conuuunity Services ^cnter. of Cheyney State; 
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CoUege were responsible for the planning of these Institutions, 



The institutes were designed to provide administrators with an intensive 
group training ^xpc^rience* to improve their , av;areness and understandinr 
of the problems o£ desegregation* The purpose was also to develop anv! 
sharpen leadership r.killc in dealing constructively with desegregation 
problems within the local school situation* 

Emphasis was placed on such activi ties a& small group discussions mini- 
lectures, skills-building, simulated situations and other, experience- 
related activities. ' . - 

A total of three hundred-seventv-nine School District admiiilstrators 
participated in Institutes.. . j 

Human R elatio ns Worksh op ^ . . 

More than three hundred sixty five (365) Human Relations Committee 
members including Chnitmen were involved in' a Human Relations Workshop* 
There were .four sessions held on consec'itive Mondays and Wednesdays, 
April 22 throu^;h May 1, 1974. . ^ 

The workshop was designed to improve skills iu problem solving techniques 
and to reactivate a skilled Human Relations Committee • Serious incidents 
were examined\ in light of their implications for Human Relations Committe 
Members of the Internal Security staff ' sePi^ed in a resource capacity to e 
group. 

The eight Human Relations Collaborators, an Internal Security Supervisor 
and The Philadelphia Federation of Teachers* Human Relations* Chairman- 
served as resource leaders. Group leaders were given training hy .OCA 
staff prior to the workshop. 

All eight school districts x^ere represented. During thfe last session, 
more than fifteen admini?* trators participated in the workshop to give 
support in all follow-up act-^vities outlined in Action Flans to be 
implemented in their schools* \ js. ' 

Student Action P rogram : Student Leade rship Training 

An all day retreat was held for members and former members (recent, 
graduates) of the Student Association of South Philadelphia 'High School 
on June 20, 197A at the Downingtown Inn. The • progr-^*'^ was initiated as 
a follow-up to the Human Relations Workshop sponspr by Th/ Office of 
Community Affairs'.^ The purpose of the workshop \^ks to dev^xop action 
plans fo/r instilling an atmosphere of bettev hum£»n ralations in the 
school /and community. The participants (including lOuh ^ 11th grade 
•student association members and recent graduates who were former 
members of the Student A:^sociation) ^aalt with the role of Student 
Government at South Philadelphia High School, concern? about student . 
government at Soal.h Philadelphia High School and perceptions of student 
unrest. Problems-solving techniques were utilized to develop action plans 
for the next school year for four problems which whre identified by the 
participants* 



5 . Desegtegation Handboo k 



A handbook on desegregation was written and published by the OCA*. Pertinent 
. materials related to desegregation were compiled for this task. The Hand- 
book" was designed to be a source for information to students, parents, ' 
educators and community leaders who needed a comprehensive record of des. g- 
' regation-'rejated materials. Both local and national data and information 
was included. 

Parent Cluster Meetings " on Desegregation ' 



The Board of Education sponsored putllc hearings on the proposed deseg-- . 
regation plan on January. 1^6 arid January 17, 1974 at the Administration 
Building, The purpose of the hearings corresponded to the Title IV. 
guidelines for parent cluster meetings. Inan effort not to duplicate 
services , The Of f ice of Cpmniunlty Affairs did not sponsor cluster meet-* 
ings. Instead, The Office of Community Affairs analyzed the testimony 
of parent and parents groups. iThls is presented In a report entitled 
'^Meetings of the Desegregation Task Force/* yzhich includes recoinmendatiohs 
and a summary of Task Force meetings. ^ 



7. Community Cluster Meetings on Des egreg ation 

The Board of Education sponsored public hearings on the proposed deseg- 
regation plan. on January 16 and January 17, .1974 at the Administration 
Building. Because of* the close similarity of the design and purpose of 
^ the hearings, the Office of Community Affairs* d.i^ not duplicate the 
activity. The Office of Community Affkirs analyz'ed the testimony which 
was available and compiled it into a report entitled '^General Summary , 
Community Organization Testimony, Public hearings on Desegregation.'' 
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constitutional litigation. George Washington LAw Heview , 35 (May 1967), 
698-719, 

School authorities have affinriative duty to integrate school system. Vanderbiit 
Law>Review, 20 (November 19(i7), 1,336. 
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School desegregation and the Office of Education guidelines. DuqiieBne llniverBlt y 
Law Heview. 0 (Summer 1968), 373+. • 

Speer, Hugh W." A. historical and social' perapectiye on Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka with present and future titipl icatioiie . Fhml. report , Kansas City 
University ojf , Missouri Pp. 313. (ED 024 747; $1. 00 MF, $15.75 



; This^Xreport ia a tho rough* and up-to-^date r.evK w of the case law affecting school 
desegregation. T^he appendix contains the st tenient by social scientists on the. 
effects- of segregation and the anticipated cor Mequences of desegregation that 
was acce^ited^as evidence by" the Supreme Cour in the Brown case. ^ 



statute requiring''tdt|rawitjg of school attendance zones to achieve racial l>alance 
violates equal ^\|irote'elion clause of the fourteenth amendment. Harvard I^w 
Review. 81-.(Jarfti^ry 1968)i-6J')7+ 



Steif, William. The new look in ciAdl iJtghta enforcement. Southern Educa tion Report, 
^ 3 (September 1967), 2-9. ; ' 

Tax-exempt status of segregated sqhools. Tax Law Review ^ 24 (March 1969^, 409+. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Fecleral rights under school dese gre giation law. 

Washington, D.C.: USCCR. June ,1966. Pp. 25. (ED 01 9 374; $0. 15 MF. $1.35 

■ '^HC. ) ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

L. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of I'klucation; General 
• V- statement of policies under Title VI of the Civil. Rights .Act of 1964 respect ing 
desegr egation of elementary and secondary schools . April 1965. C o de of 
• Federal Regulations , Tltle'45, paift 181. 

U.S. Department of Healtji, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. Revised . 
statement of policies for school deBegreRation under Title \n of the C ivil Rights 
. Act of 1 96G . March 1966, Code o f Ffe ieral Regulations. Title 45, part 181. 

U.S. Department of\ Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. Policies on 

elementary and second ary s choql compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights , . 
Act of 1964 , Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968,. 

■ . '/ 
Wall of racial separation: the role of private and parochial schools in raciil integration. , 
New York University Law Review , 43 (May 1968), 514 + . 

Weil, R.A. Tjix exemptions for racial discrimination in education. Tax Law Review. 
C3 (March 1968), 399+. '/ ' 
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Anderson. J.G. . and Safar, D. The innuence of differential community perceptions 
on the provision of equal educational opportunities. Sociology of Educat ion. 
40 (Summer 1967), 219-230. ' 

Bash, J. H. . and Lon^. H. L. Public relations in desegregated schools, . y 

Education Digest . 34 /December 1968). 29-31. 

Beker. Jerome. A noi^her look at -race and. education. Pp. 8. (ED 023 7.')3; $0. 25 MF, 
$0.50 HG.)" 

Some positive programs for dealing with community conflict are suggested in 
this report of a' national conference on race and. education attended, by opo 
educational administrators, school board memberf?, civil rights leaders.. 

government officials, university scholars, high school students, parents, and 
representatives of private enterprise. 

* Cafifornia Statu Department^ of Education. Improving eth nic balan ce and ihterg roup 

relations: an advisory report to the Board of EAieation, Corona Unif^^ 
District. Sacramento; California: CSDE. October 1967. Pp. 29. (ED 024 709; 
$_0.25 MF, $1,55 HC. ) ■ ' . ■ 

* California State Department of Education. Improving ethnic balance and intergroup 

■ i-elations : _an advisor^ report to the Boa rd of Education. New 'Haven Unified 
School D is'tri'cL Sacramento. California: CSDE, November 1967. Pp; 44. 
(ED 024 710: $0.25 MF, $2.30 HC.) 

* California State Department of Education. Improving e thnic ba lance anc mtergroup 

relatio ns: an advisory report to the Board of Education, Santa Barba ra City. 
S^^ls. Sacrai^ento, California; CSDE. May 1968. Pp. .88. ( KD 024. 7"ll ; 
$0.50 MF, $4.50^HC. ) 

* California State Department of Educilion. I n^proving racial and othnic distr ibution 

and interi/^roup r elati ons: an advisory report to. the Board of Education, Vallejo 
Ifntfied School District. Sacramento. California: CSDE. April 15)68. 1^. 7.3. 
(ED 024 705: $0.50 MF, $3.75 HC.) 



* These repoils include specific recommendations for maximizing school- 
community relations during desegregation. 
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The Center Forum, ;r(May 15. 1969), 1-32.. 

Thij} Issue is devoted entirely to the community contfol-decenti'alizatlon 
controversy. A. comprehensive and up-to-date bibliography la Included and . 
should be reviewed by anyone interested In this specific topic. 

Community control of the public school— practical approach for achieving equal 
educational opportunity: a socio-legal perspective. Suffolk University Law j' 
Review, 3 (Spring 1 969), 308. / | 

Crain. Robert L, and others. . The politics of school deeegregation. Chicago: Aldine 

Publishing Company, 1968. 'Pp. 390. (Also available in paperback edition; ^ 
New York: Anchor Books, 1969. Pp.415;) . , . 'X 

' • • • , ■ ■ ^. 

This detailed comparative study of the school desegregation process in eight ^ 
Northern urban school systems and seven Southern school systems approaches - 
. the problem of deseg^regation as a community decision. The worlj: thoroughly 
analyzes the interactions between school officials ^nd community leaders and 
the consequences of these interactions for compllai|ice or-resi 
desegregation policy ;i , . ), j 

Crain. Robert L. and others. School desegregation in New brlcuns. a. comparative 
study of the fail ure of social control. Chicago- Natlbrtal Opinion Reseairch 
Tenter. University of Chicago. May 1966. Pp. 188. (ED 010 046; $0. 75 MF, 
' $9.50 HC. ) . • " . ■■ '1 ' • • 

Crain, Robert L. , and Street. David. School desegregatio;i and school decision- 
making. Urban Affairs Quarterly , 2 (September 1966,), 64r> 82. ■ ' 

Dentler. Robert A. Barr iers to Northern school desegregation, 1966. Pp. 21. 
(ED 012 729; $0.25 MF, $1.15 HC. ) ^ ^ 

' ■ . ' ■ V ■ ■ ' ' 

Dewing, R. National Education Association and, desegregation. Phjjl^ • 
1969). 109-124. ■. • i , • ^ . 

GifcteU, Marily^n, and Hevesi. AlanG. (Eds.). The Politics of urban education : New York 
' York: Frederick A.. Praeger. Inc. , 1969, Pp.' 386 'f . ^ 

Goidhammer. Keith, and other Th e. politics o f defacto :feegre t^;itioh : a case s<(tid y. 
Eugene:" Center for Advanced Study of Educational /Administration. Univei;s^}ty ^ " 
of Oregon, May 1969. Pp. 63-.' (ED 032 62^; $0. 80 MF; $3. 40 HC. ) . . " 

• ' ' . ■ / 

Hamilton, C. White communities not ready for integr^'ted schools. . s/hool-and 
Society 96 (Summer 1968), 262. 
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JohnwS.on» Carroll F. , av.u U Michael D. (Kcis.). Equality (Hiurationaj 

opportunity in the la rge crtiej y of America: the relations hip betwetMi cjecen- 
' ty^Hy^ation and racia l iiYt egration, New York; Columbia JUniversity,. 1 yOB. 
Pix 197, (KD 029 U8R; $! . 00 MF, $10.00 HC, ) ' 

Papers by j.l leadinj^ autboi^ities assess the dilemma faced by many urban 

school systems because of thf? simultaneous demands for integration and decentral- 

!7.ation of city schools. / 

Orfiold. (1. l^>litics of rcyt.gregation. Saturday Koviow ^ 52 (September 20, lt)f)l>), ■ 

r)S-(io». ; * ' ' . 

Platte, William.)., and Harker, Robert A, Improving racial balance In the San . ^ 
Franc i.sco Pub lic Sehuolr;. Summary report. Menlo Park, California: 
Sta.nfoni Research Institute, March 1967. Pp. 48." (KD oHO 686: $.0.25 MF, 
$2.50- HC;^ ^ '■ . 

Roberts, W. the battle ''--r. urban schools. ' Saturday Review/ (November .H3> 1968)/ 

■ • . / * . • . 

Rogers. David. 11 O L i yingstim S tree t £ind burc^aucracy in the New York City 

schools. .'New York: Rimdom House, I9G8. Pp: 584. 

This; comprehensive riisc study focuses on New York Cilv's educiit ional administra- 
/fion and its relations w ith "other city instit\itions , civi<' (.^'oups, l<\'i('hcrs, arul 
. adminisl ralors du I'ing deseRre^jation and decentralix.alion conlroversios. S(»veral 
' strategies for change are suggested. 

Rousseve, R. J. . Social hypocrisy and the promises of integrated education. Integrated 
Education. 7 (Novembor 1969), 42-50. 

School (iecontrali/.ation: legal paths .to local contri^l . George town Iaiw Journal . 57 
(May '1969), .9^924. 

Si/('ni().r{'. 1^ A. V and 'I'honipsoti. A. Separatism, sOj^rcnation and intcKfation. 
Kclucational Xx,-adorship, 27 (Dorember 1 !)()!)). 2'M)~2-ri. 

i^ivvcni^. .Leonard B. School doocn.tralixation v. racial integration. Kdnca tion News, 

M {AUR\ist f), 1908). H. . " 

. ■ ■ ■ ' ' ./ 

/ ■ ■ ■ , 

Stinchfonibe, A, U. , and others. Detnography of organizations . American Journal of 
SoclaljOg/. 74 (November 19G8), 2:^1-229. 

■■/■'. ■ . ■. ■ 
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Affirmative integration: studies of offorts to overcome de facto aegregat.ion in tht\public 
■'schools- a symposium. Law and Society Review . 2 (November 7); ""X ■ 

This journal contains a comparative analysis of djB8egregati|/efforts.,in eight 
'. Northern .cities. Each of the separately authored articles/S listed In this/section 
. . alphabetically by author. Reprints of the articles are a^ found .Jji Hill arid Feeley. 
1969, cited bfelow. 

American Association of School Administrators. Scho^ racial policy. Washington, 'D. C: 
AASA. 1966, ' Pp. 42. (ED 023 709; $0. 25 Mff HC .not •available from EPRS; . 
available from AASA, 1201 16th Street, N.Wf, Washington. D-. C... 20036. for $2.00.) 

Provides guidelines for obtal/ang suppo^^or integration programs and specific 
^^<^scriptions of alternative integrati'oi)j;^tiethods. 

• / ■ . ■ , . ' // / ■ ■ 

BasV James IL , and Morris. Thomas j/ Bractice.q and pattenis of faculty desegregation 

a guidebook '. Bloomington, India|4: /Phi De'.ta Kappa, ^1 967. Pp. 28. (KD 020 277; 
$0.25 MF, $1.50 HC. ) . 

Bash. James- H. , and Morris, Thomas J. Utilizing community res ourc^eB to imiplenient 
school dcs.egregation," a guidebook. Bloomington, Indiana: Plil Delta Kappa, 
Commission on Education and Human Rights, 1968. Pp. 28. ( ED 026 740; $0.25 
MF, $1.50 HC. ) . ^ . ' 

Berkeley Unified School District. Integrated quality edu cation, a stud y of educatioiial - ■ 
parka and other alternatives for urban needs. ..Berkeley. California: BUSD, July 
• 11968. Pp. 84. (ED 024 Vli\ $0.50 MF. $4"30 HG. ) 



The first sections of this report deal with the planning pi'oces.q lor dissolution of. 
segregation in Berkeley's schools. The remaining portions dcaT with long-range plan 
ning for an educational park and include a careful analysivS of the costs associated ■ 
.. with various innovations. 



Berkeley Unified School District. . Integration of the Berkeley el ementar y schools : a 

report to the superintendent. ^ Berkeley. California: BUSD, September 1967. Pp. 
To. (ED 026 438; ^0. 50 Mf, $3. 60 HC. ) 

Bouma. Dona id H. . and Hoffman, James. The dynamics of school integration: problems 
and approaches in a Northern city. Grand Rapids, Michigan;' William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. /1968. l>p. 158. • ' 
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Buskin, M. City-to-suburb buMng: wWat next for cVeat Neck? School Management, 13 

Buskin. M. liow schoolmen are handling the hot ones: Integration, Innovation, 
negotiation. School Man a gement, 11 (June IBS'?), g9-69. 

Buskin. M." P.roblem: how to inteiirate a ^OOO-student suburban school system, 
Inkster, Michigan. School Management , !1 (June 196t.).> 64-65. 

Buskin, M. Problem: selling.an integration plan tp a community; Eva.nston. lllinoi's.' 
^i^hool Management , 11 (June 1967), 67-68. 
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nnffin, r.rPfforv C. How Evaristpn. Illinois integrated all of its sch ools.- Paper 
presented at National Conference on Equal feducational Opportunity. Washington, 
D.C. ; November 16-1 19^7. (ED 023 740; $Q.25 MF, $0. JO HC. ) • 

Cohen, W. Affirmative integration: Pasadena. Law and Soci ety Review', 2 
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Coons, J. E. Affirmative intigr^tion:i Chicago; Law and Society Review, 2 
(November 1967). 80-y6 J ' I „ - 
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Coons, J.E. „ Affirrnatlve Integration:- Evanston, Law and Society Review, 2 , • , 



(November 1967). 14-18. 



De Roche, E. F. De facto, segregation; a primer for school personnel, Th^ Instructor, 
77 (October 1967), 85. 



Edwaitls, T. Bentley, and Wlrt^V^ederlck M. ^Ede. \. School desepregation in the 
North. San-Franctsco:- Chanciler P'.blishlng Co, . 19(>7. • Pp. 352. 

' The editors present a.framework for analysis of desegregktion policy In chapters 
' ' 1,2, and 13.' Other contents include Kcparatelx authored case studies of desegre- 
. gatlok> efforts in Berkeley. Sacramento. Riverside. San Bernardino. atKl Sausalito- 
Mill Valley. CaHfornia.' 

Egerton. John. Do facto segregation: a tale of three cities. Southern Education Report, 
3 (September 1967). 10-16. (ED 021014; $0. 25 MF. $0.45 HC. ) 



Glazer, Nathan. School integration policies, in Norths In The Urban 

• Scnool Crisis. New York: League for Industrial Deiiiocraciy, United Federation 
. oflPeachers,AFLCIO/l966. 

Grotberg, Edith H. jPro^ress r i> p()rt of the Washington Integrated. Secondary Kducation 
: Project . Addendum II . Washitjgton, p. C. : School of Education, George Washington 
/ University, June 1967. Pp. 48! (ED 021 909; $0. 25 MF, $2. 50 Hc! ) 

■ ' ' • ■ . ' ■ ■- . ■ ■ ' • ' • ' 

Hartford Public Schools, Equal educational opportunity in the rcities. the report of the 
Hartford Co nference/ Hartford, Connecticut: HPS, 1967. Pp; 54 (ED 019 353; 
■ $0,25 MF, $2.89 HC" ) ,' 

Position papers report on school diisegregatlon progress and metfipds,ln Hartford, 
Connectlcutr Berkeley, California; and Greenburgh, New York. [ 

Havi^hurst, R.J. These integration approaches work, sometimes; desegreg^don 
efforte in cities across the country. Nation's Schools. 80 (September Ij^?), 

: '•.■73-75.. ■ ■ ■ ■■ / ■ . 

Hendrlqh, Irving G. The development of a school integration plan in Riverside, 
California; a history and perspective. Riverside, California: Riverside 
Unified School District, September 1968. "^p. 272. (ED 028 210; $1.25 MF, 
. $13.70 HC.) 

Heymah, I.U. Affirmative integration: Berkeley. Law and Society Review , 2 
., (Npvenilier 1967), 21-30. ' " 

, Hill, Rosco, and. Feelcy, Malcom. Affi rmative school integration: efforts to over- 
come de facto segregation in urban schools. Beverly Hills, California: .Sage ^ 
PubHcatiorts. 1969. Pp. 192. - - - 

Eight case studies that originally appeared in Law and Society Review (November 
1967) are reprinted in this volume, which also contains five review? of recent, 
literature on race and education. 

Hontz, Glenn. Special training inst itute on problems o f desegregation. New Orleans, 
Louisiana: Tulane Dniversityf August.. 1967. Pp. 100. (ED 027 242; $0.50 MF, 

$5.10 HC.) . , 

.. ■■ . ' .' ^ ■ : 

This report describes a 6-week HEW-sponsored training {nstitute for teachers • ' 
and administratqrs about to be assigijied to mixed schools. 

. ■ ' . .!'■'■■,.' 

Johnson. C. F. . and Booth, J. Achieving! racial l^alance; thoWhitc Pla,ln8 story. 
Schpol Management, 12 (January 1968). 45-49. (ED 024 701; $0. 25 MF. 
'$0.50 HC.)' 
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nine American communttles^ VKew York; Random Houae, 196 Q. Pp. 473. 

, , ■ •■■ ■■'■■p'.' ^ - ■ . ■ ■■ . • , . 

Marderi, R. H. Affirmative Integration: Albany. Law and Socieiy Review . 2 - 
. (November 1,967), Gl-risa. V v ' 

McWilllams, Dorothy. How can racially balanced education be implemented? Paper 
distributed at Professional EBlictitlon Seminar, University of Northern Iowa, 
Cedar Falls. NovAnber 1968'. Pp. 7: (ED 024 639; $0.25 MB^,! $0,45 HC. ) i . 

Offers NEA-sanctioned guidelines for eliminating de facto school segregation. 

Nearly 3 of 4 frown on busing for desegregation; sch. )1 administrator's opinion poll. 
Nation's Schools. 81 (May 1968), 88. 

New Vork State Board of Regents . Integration and the schools ; statement of policy 
and recommendations. N^w Yor k Sta te, Educ ation, 55 (May 196€!), 11-15. 

:-..--r~^ • .■ ... 
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O'Briehi Richard J. A model for the determination of school attendaiice areas under 
specified objectives land constraint! }. Washington, D. C. : National Center for 
Educational Statistics, January 22," 1968. Pp. 17. (ED 018 859; $0. 25 MF, , 
$0. 95 HC.) 

Presents a model for determining required school attendance areas when 
restrictions have been placed on the racial and/or social composition of each 
school plant. Theee attendance areas are designed to minimize the total 
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77 (March 1968), 27. , ^ 
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Pp.:25, (ED 023 f46r$0V25 MF, $1,55 HC,) ' ' , ' ' 

Sacramento City Unified School District. Equal educational opportunity in the 

Sacramento City Unif ied Sch ool District; a report to the Boar 'il of Ed ucation. 
, Sacramento. California: SCHSD, P/Iay 1965. Pp. 124. (ED 028 230; $0.50 MF. 

_ , ^ ^ "$6.30 110 . ■ ' . -.^v " . 

This report iitaiiis the findings of a citizens.^ad^^isory committee charged with ' 
inyesiigHtir ^he causes and effect.s of aegregat'ion in Sacramento.. Specific / 
recommendutiona for improvement are offered. ^ 

. ' • ■■ • . ■ ■. ■ ■/ ■ . . / ..■ •■ ■ ••: . . '■ 

iSchafer, Ronald (Comp.o, Report of the. Educatio nal Park Advifa^ory Committee to the 
Metropolitan i:fiucation Sub-committee of the Joint Committee on Education. 
Olyn-.pla. Washingtoh; "Washington. State legislature, August 1968. (ED 028 
543; $0. 25 MK. $1.40 HC. ) . 
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tentative plan and proposed legislation for implementation. / ' 



Sinclair. Ward. Trigg county tried 'pairing, ' and it worked. S outhern Education 
. Report. 3 (September 1967). 24-27. (ED 02X 916; $0. 25 MF, $0. 20 MC. ) 
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scho ol administrators. St. Louis: SLPS, May 1963. Pp. 133. (ED 029 050; 
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Stout,: Robert, and Ingar, Morton, School. d esegregatio n: progress in eight cities;. 

Chicago: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (ED 015 976; $0.25 MF, $0. 96 HC. ) 
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available from EDRS; available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
' Printing Office^ Washington, D.C. 20402 (FS 5.238:38013), for $0.40.) ' 

Vail, Edward O. (Ed. ). ., Administrator's In-depth seminar in problems of des egregation 
as they relate to lar fj fe city schools; summaries of senilnar discussion s. Los 
Angeles: Los Angeles City Schools, 1967.. Pp. 101. (ED 025 ,547; $0.50 MF, 
$5.15 HC. ) . i 
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NEWS ARTICLES RELATING TO DESEGREGATION 
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End discrimination 



4 
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To tho VWWoy: ' . _ 

• ^'our oditnnal, "Spcakin[^ of discri- 
mination/- in which you j^tnte that if 
the Pennsylvania lUim.m Relations- ' 
(bmmissibn cared about* school chil- 
dren they would be searching for 
funds [or .schools rather than enforc- 
ing desegregation, is so full of misin- 
formation and I'alse Ior'c that one. 
nius( suspect your interest in ending . 
discrimination. . . 

• The school sysrcm.need? both suffi- 
denV funds and racial integration. 
One cannot be Mibstitiilcd for the • 
other as you sugRCst. To use tlic qx- 
cuse (if the need for funds for not de- 
segregating the schools is particularly 

. fallacious. There is at least as much . 
evidence that desegregating schools 
improves the basic skills of minority 
children as there is that putting more 
money into schnnls does. . 

The co^t you quoted for a biding 
■omponiMit ^f a desegrepaiion plan is 
vu least four times as hjf'h as the one 
pivci) by- a nationaliv knovvn expert 
hired by !hc School j'loard. Vou sifu- 

. rro.Kt Philndolphia schools cnnilot be 
desegregated because of noighborhnod 
•Whools, an argument J heard : frn- 
quently, gniwing up in I^^ltlc Rock, es- 
peCiall'y from (nn;. Faubiis in 1957. 
Since then the Supreme CoiM deVided 

• in the Suann case that intcprntinir 
"cannot, hr' limited t^ wa!k-iii- 
sctinols.'* • . . 

Your paper is advocating violation . 
of the law, not only the or^oi of .r'»in 
monwcalth Court but the maijy Su^ 
preme Court djcisinns. including' the 
lirnwn deciMi'in o? ^(^ yc;iis ago. 

oil- should kiunv tlwit lllc Sclif;nl 
B.^a^d submitted to- the Human Rcla- 

quatc that .(*uinni()ii\vr:iltii f'onrt had 
nn \-hon,''i» iMii to rcu'v'f i' 

It IS n rt "tilc !!i:ma!i Kel.infiiis 

. Commtssion'.N )ob lo. raise moi^cv for 




schools. "It is .City Vmmcilr the :slate 
legislature's and .Congress's responsi- 
bility.We hope yon ivill join in the 
fight at the appropriate .places' for 
school funds, \ ' 

AW'A RKLlJv.WOODI'lN. 

Cn-nrdlnatnr for 107.1 
Campaign li»r full fundini; 

of. the Si'ht.Htl.s. . 

• Philadelphia. 

To the l':ditor: ' . 

In your .April S edilo.riaI "Speaking 
of disi-rinu'nation/' you have unfairly 
criticized the Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Commission because of fts 
insistance o.n busing to achieve racial 
integration of the Philadelphia 
schools/ 

h i.s- indeed ironir that t^n* nnlv 
time busing becomes ail issue. i> uhen 
;il ivS used to inlegr.itc our schools. 

• Many older blacks remember 
Walking' fn() busts;) past *r\eral 
''white ^schools** to get lo the ''colored' 
schools.'' They also rcn^eniber thnt 
hus loads of blacks came from I.s to 
:u mUes.aA'av to atTenil |ho ''oTtvWd" 
school" 

.'\ while fcMia!:. Al-»b.)iii.i pnl .v/ 
ihi^ way, "ntisiiii* i- il'nit.' y\u ut'';.( 
childrcn'.gct on will) mgiici ■. A 

■ - - • ■ / 



as we don*t Have niggers, on th()re, it 
is not busing." 

Almost SO percent of the nation's 
chililron.ride buses to school. As few 
as 3 percent are biised to achieve ra- 
cial balance, Ih Pennsylvania alone. 
•.1,.^()0»000 pupils .are bused daily' to 
pubfic schools, and an additional 7.v 

ilre transported on public buses to 
'lonpublic schools. Less" than two- 
i!)irds of 1 peixeitt ire bciftg-tused tf>.^ 
h^ lp desegregate sctioots/ 
. If busing is' so^ costly, we should' 
stop all of it; not iust that for'integs^v 

'tion. • . ■ ' . " 

You blame housing patterns for the 
segregated systems. Our children had 
nothing to do with these housing pat- 
terns. Why should they suffer because 
.o.f the ineptness/ unconcern,\and h\^- 
pocrisy of the adults?.. 
* It is obvious that t)using is only op- 
posed' when it is used as part of a 
plan to provide an equal cducatioji for 
black children. Let us not be misled. 
Busing is simply one method of deseg- 
regating t^upils whose unlawful status 
cannot be corrected by other mdh 

' ' ■ V- . 

C H.' BUTLER, M.l^. 
Pennsvlvania, State Confcrent c 
NAACP. Branches ' 

( M.ue ville. 
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icn Decision 





\'pr%arv nf tt-i Mmnus public schoo! 
ptf>rrir Tniirt ^Mll ^frtiftslniK tO SOlVP 

pi<?v than it u-;?^ ot^ M'TV 17. 1954, wh>ii 

h" rpaH tlip im.itrnmons nptntnn to a 
hlr^^|5H ;ii!frirnff fn thp stAifly- mafblf*- 
('nlnntuf^d rh.imhrr . 

Ihp foni<t nf nttpptinn H^? «b'ftprf 
frnm ^niifh. tn MnrfH. tbF f!»^ht 0^ 
u-htfpV to thp M^h^I^•h^ h.i". rn?ifn<;*5f1 
-.rhnni attpnHr4nrp pUnJ^m;:. ."inH thfi 
roiffl .f'.rlf now pi riivMpfl qprl ^I^V 
h^\r hrnn l\rnunhr fntl ni'^ tp hv white 

^^,'»r .;irhirvirtj: trpiiir^iulrnr, l« 
Krp^ktnjr lip fhial srhnol v'j;trm'; iii 
^nnthprn ",titr.v rn'jl f«::h»^ r;^avFM 

'^itrh Boston. (*inrtnn^*». neveUnd. 

ThF l^i'it np'htnn (Brown ir. Tnn^ka 

rin2 nf ^ '^Tl'i' l EhI; I 'rtH:i F:rnwfi, 
frnrp ^ "whifp ^fhnn! ') nrV^mrl^^fi 
firtrtiv on ihp 'prtnnp'f^ ^h;;t th^^ I' S. 
rnn^titijtinn i% rnlnr-hl.mfj P'>* l"tpr;?t!';<t' 

;^nfl nthpr Vf>i'*hprn ."t'ltp'.. rnior f nn 
srinitsiiV^:; thrnnnfi . ni;!nv. . r*Mh ' 

-pqMFtit npminn? m* f,?vnr- of b'^^r-k? , 
trvme t;^kn .iH\'.»ni;?c^ nf'thp richt"' 

tb^ "^uprprtip t^f'nri h^d givFn tlipm'/ 
tow Sfueii^nf - 

Th'.-.'prnv for Ib^ '»r;.t ttrre^ tb<^ lus* 

fir<»». .w*»i'<? ronfrntltpo ^ u hitr man 
tn ?tt?i»*^'' n'r^'H'^^Mnrp?. A whitp Uw 

studpnt rl,?im^H h)% ;?ppt'ratinn tn a^* 
tptid tb'^ ('niv'^r-otv of Wfl=hin2ton bad 
hppn imfaiJ-lv rciFctpd fn favor mi- 
nnr'ty ^tud^nt; wbn wf^rp nuali- 
fied" 

Th^^ rnurt took/*! "P^irrfiins 'f^nk at 
h'? ra?p— tbpn lonkpd liwav without, 
dpcidtne tt. TbP opmji)n^a»d th;»t r^inre 

bp bad hAPn pf»rmVttPd tn ;ittrtul trhnni 

whde apppaljtic and ahotii to 
Kf^?duatp, ht? smt wa? mnnt 

But a 5pparale. op'mon by Jti-^tire 
UOtbat^i 0. Pniipias may M^t^- 
fib^»dow>>d a Uiuw dfrir.inti tb-a* 'ninr 
. bbtidn^»j;<; 'bp basv-^and mdt.pd tbft 
nniy-r-gutdPiinE-JEh^» Cnnstttutioh, b** 
said, "command- tb^ phmin^ttnn 
racial barriers, not their creation in 



T^vf>n'y \ ti n f \ 

foral pntrtt <n tbo 
tmt^ h^»t»le fl<'<»r 
5P*2i*pRaM(»n. Tn* 
ifav, <;hr'^ Mnd,i 





1/ITTLE ROCK:.. In I'^fi?, tliP rouit Hrritmn ;4n^Mv.l ";rj.'»;^i bu* 
Cilia r* 'C^'f^^lj: V'a"-. rh-l'lrnrrH in AiU*;irt:;a?: -inH^ pnlo? frrl h** Pi^^iu 
d'^nt F.KPnlm^wer. Whlt*^ «;tl^flr'nt^ \V7\\^'\yr'(\ hlarU -.luHrnI;. tH.^lHpd 
by ff^rl^ral tt^nop^: rntf^trd n ptTM-tnti-.ly .ill-vvhjt'p -^rh'^nJ • r- 
ordpt to >at'''*f f>'i» thrnry' a' In itoM'' 

3oriFtv nuzrii' tn; bp 01 r-'^'V^d '* •■ . 

Thp IP.N4 rnfirl w,t***'>"\' a'j'i r r»f 
t>ip ,*nrMl rr**nltif!np i? »,» r\';:r"'f*» ""v/ 
whrn if .fpn iK- rd'ifaf '''unl 

Clllt'P" a'p in'irjTMftv Mn'*r}i).il 

On'^ \Ts pinc»Mph': Innc 'Iv np'»>*^ni 

t^'hirb prn» nn * ■» ^ ni.v.' Hr- 

anv ppr .O'. ■ rq" 0 prntftr^'M" '.I 

theU.wx" 

%)riir»tnir. tr^tottr^^-r^ntimffrtr — pmr'r^ 
br rarr^rH nni jt r« »^nt tiiih' n »'r.:}r 
latPr thai. Ill/* pi'-.tirr^ rml' rrl 'hr * .lil 
HrbhpratP . ':p'''''d" ffn^Mth pf^f 
diPtirp to thp riijnic.^ -t^wr t\f 

tbFt)l llVf>.| to trcrri -th^*' 'hrh inu'/'l 
tb*^ Who'r prnKlrrri hark in <"i 
Ft ;)! { niirl '. 

''.nniP ".rhnn' nvMrnit/ l^mt ,'>.-ttp^ 
di"itp ^nnd faith Mfp*. In -tV' ••'^ 
^OPie 'not: Inlcrn :Jpp\. tt\nM rl H'MM'h 
]\\^ Nr'th'-r r nnjit'^*','; f>f^» P" '1 
Tit;ptihowPt J^rtrtd pn<;»M\'rl- i' »^p. 
ttmp tn Ir'MH tbP nattnn m ^h<^ 'Inr; •«.nn 
thf» rniTi h^d XbfirtFd 



I "fin ' 

|!rr- r 
I 'r .r 



NJnf MMi l »H.- vrrv liilr.^n)* of ihe 

rntiM ■ h «H'*nv'-tt h» Al l ap-^*. r.m' 

O'.' J I ji .« .1 f ' rnhn^f^-r niovt? 

lU- Mtni|.r I r! "f-k rolntf if tbP nrdFt 

Hip, .i:}ii r^t-*"^ mill ir- cf'.rd a frd 
t H'^l r'Mi^ thp t Ittk 
n'l ( ijh ihp ;»dnioni 
,. , J. , ^InM'HpM'n 
in»f' ofii ii I' o hpf*n in 

■■•I n ' ' 

,< ■ j i' J I- '1 rj-p ipMitjl 

•It ruti «^\-pn v<^ar^ 
\ fir* »Mnn ' f hr .'^u 
r I e rf ' if. M-.^ It fiprrci.^.irv to 



I. 



U m\'z\ * ha^ ^ 
thp ?:;!mF nn 
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Tennessee's Program j 

In 19S3, T'>nnessee*c5 pro^iram of ra- 
cial transfers* got the ax. Anv pupil 
was • permitted to transfer from ^ , 
school whicli formerly Berved only the 
other race. The Supreme Court opln-^ 
ion rejected the. ^'purely racial charac-^ 
ter'* of the plan/ 

By 1964, a decade after its mo- 
mentous pronouncement, the' court 
had on Its doorstep one of the very 
disputes that brought the original deci- 
sion about— ^ caso from Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va, • 
. Faced . with a fina\ ' desegrega.tion 
order, the county board of supervisors 
Ija!) refused to appropriate ftind? for 
^ the public schools. A private (OMnda- 
tioit ran schools for white children, 



mmmumi 



.. pot county and . State tuition 
grantt;. pjqric children were virtually 
w;?hnnt instruction. " 1 . 

' Thp ^ijprpmp Cnurt ruled 'the tria 
ludcp rould require |M supervisors to 
Ipvy fp,up$ to raise fifndsi for nonracia! 
operation of the school system It^ 
?;jid rortam public schools could tio^ 
hi^^^ clnspd fo avotd the law of the l^nd 
, while others remained open at taxpay- 
er expense. 

TI)at was tJe* y^r Congress re- 
. sc»ciirted to the sdcml upheaval In the 
*^.*intry by .passing ttie Civil, Rights 
. A'-t of 19fi4. wHich bars distribution of 
fpdAral funds to systems continuing to 
perpetuate f;jal schools. 
' "Massive resistance** Just about dK^* 
apppared. to be replaces bv "freedot^ 
► of chotrp** in 90 percent of southprn 
pdur.annnal ^vstems Both black and 
white children could choose their own 
ochnois- 

The Suprpme Court Ino^pd at ttiree 
• fr^pdon) nf choice" cases from New 
Kppt rniintv. Va . Gould. Ark., and 
' .fn^ksnn. Tenri.. and cnnrludeH that, if 
. tbp mpthnd was not accomplishing 
dP«iegrpgat.ion. ?nnmg* arid ^thef 
means ^;hould be substituted. . \. 

Uter. Chipf JufJtire Warren E .Bur- 
Ecr having succeeded „ Warren, the 
s'nhft tightePf^d the screws once more. 
H ruled that "all deliberatp ^peed" 
wa<; ."no . longer constitutionally per* 
mis'^iblp *' . 

*^he opmipn was a sharp '•ebuff to 
the Nixon Admini^tranrtn. which for^ 
thp first time .had placed thp .^u!;t\ce ■ 
Department at odd? with blacks' in 
their long fighter if'gaj equality. 

The opinion, in a casp from Hoinip* 
County. Miss., efitaWished the pt*ln- 
ripip that a unitarv school system 
mi»nt oppratp" whtip objections to a 
particular desegregation plan are 
fmjcht out In conrl. 

Burger in a Uter action said it was ' 
time the court ironed out some of th*> 
stickv detailf^ on which lower courts 
w^^re foundering . So 'in 1971 hv wrote 
<or..a unanimous court. .in a Charlotte 
N.C. case that busing, contiguous 



On May 17, 1954, Chief Justlcp, Ee ! 
^^arren read, froni the Supreme Court . 
liiBnch: 

. . We come !hen;to uie question 
ureswited; Does segregatlofi of chl!* 
jdrenin public schools solely on the • 
hasfc of rare, even though the physl- 
r.a{ iadJitles attd other *!anglble'. facs 
tors may be equaK ilf^rive the chiK 
drew of th* minority group of equal . 
educiflonal opportunities. We believe* 
that If dnes. . ^ 

. . to separnte fhem fnmi otherfi 
of similar age and qualifirations solely 
because of Oieir race generates a feel- 
ing of jnferiortry as m th«lr status i» 
the community that m^y 'afi'^ct their 
hearts and their minds in a way un- 
yk«ly ever to be imdone. 

. . • We cottcfude that to the field* 
of public eoucattofl the* doctrtite of; 
'separate but equal* has np place* Sep^ 
arate educational facilities ere inher/ 
ently unequal.*' • 

. ^• 



?one ; pairings and' a mathematical 
ratio all are means of achieving de- 
sesjresatinn and should be iJ?ed.' 
• Thp mosf ♦'f-cent decision, tn a Dpn- 
ver case fast Tune, held 1' hat mten«; 
■tional* racial discrlmmatinn" bv 'a^ 
•?r.hool system taints, the entire 
tern. 

Meanwhile Congress and' President 
Nixon became embroiled m tHp f;rhnnl 
bu.sing controversy. After the cnnrt^s 
W\ efforts to put busing in context 
with her in\e8ration methods, NixoP' 
said ^he ruling; would bp enforced ''to 
the nllntrfium requirpd bylaw.** 

Two deradfts after the Suprpme 
Cm^'\ desegregation ruling. >he ^;itU' 
ation stifi K muddled. And the cutting 
edne: of the c^ntroversv has. mi.grated 
from thfi tarpaper shack; of the .?nutji 
tn thp ^plit*tevcl enrlavp? of northern 
suburhi^ 



•^0 
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Sfafe fey-Stote Rundown 

NAAGPAide' 
For Inormpus 






ress 



MaU' York— UJFM) V 'S^*-^ ^'^f'P^ 
hp.rg. f\\rpaor o| rhft NAACP 1^2^! 
^p.\p,r)r>e. Fund afd a lpad,er of thp. 
sfrn^ple " to ' mtf^snte the iiatmnU 
srhnnir" tnr>kH h;»rk nv^r * 20 vfi'an 

r^r^:. "*epormoin\^' PspectaUv tn th^ 

\ 



'•Whpn voK-rnnjird^r hnw fa; had 
m romp. ^»'nn\ ;»h^^nl<ifp 7pro thr 

nhrr 'n Mip ^ftuth "^nd thp rp«.f nf thf* 
rnun^K* havp hppn ptinrtrinus.** said 

• Grepnhprs. 2^. a whif^ jawy^-'r who 
has dpHiratH hi? rar^pr/to .hplping 
hlark'5 arhipvp firsl'rla<;f^|c»h7Pn:^hip, 

• nrf**>nherg, speaktrt^ in gpneraht'^s. 
;j^<;^<;<;pH fhr sifuation in tnp Sftuth fh»s 

Alabama • "nhctantial 'intf^rafion 
in a gfpat manv places. \ * 

AfUan?;a« - W^ll integrated: 

Florida - VpW ^ood s^atewirfp. ex- 
cppt for parts of Miami. 

nporpa Generallv good\fxcppi 
Jf)\ ^tUn♦a. * \ 

K « d t u.c k y - ^ell' Integrated 



thrnii2;hniit e^/^^nt lot \.x)m%v\\\('. 
t:PVP»*al 5tv»;?HVr ritip*- ^^'hl»^h arr 
under rntjH nrfi^r /n intpgratp. 



. and' 
Npw 



Lnuislatia r^nod pvrrpt for 
Oriean?! and a few other pj^rrj; ;• 

M;>ryl35iH' - Rather good wfth the- 
pvrppfipn of B?iltimore/and Montgonv 
en* r/ininfv. 

Very well intrnratprl 



Itia EfiSentially wpil 



all nvpt. ■ 

Nnrth finrnl 
intpgr;)tr^d. 

'Smith r^irojina - Hittn. pvrppt h" 
rharlPtrnn ^inr] ;i f/?w nthpr ritrp^:. 

Tennpiisre Hood ^except for some 
black !i:rhnoh in Mpmphis. 

Texas.- largely intejzrated evrppi 
for srhools It] Houston and Daliaf^. 

Virjilnta 4 Pretty, well infrgratpd 
t^Mth fhp p.v^pption of the Richmond 
'su'btjrb^n at*<-a 

. *'Iti thp Nor^h. the . tar^e r'f rc 
pre^ipnt special logistical ptoblcm«;'Jn 
mtPtjration dup to 'h^ largeness of 
h\'^rk- 2hPttnR." HfppnhPrg ppintpd 
n»)t. '"MpJ'ging largely black ' city 
'.rhoni sv^itPtn?' wtfh predoniinantiv 
whtfp suburban ^vritem:^ has run into 
roadblocks " 
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BEST ajpy^jUB^P 



igil|el5)en!n^?3ttlletin Wednesday. May 22, 1974 




By A. W. GEiSELMAN JR.\ 

: OfTh? i}ilMn Stdft ' 
Harrlsbunf ^. ffce Pennsyl- 
vania Human Relation* Com* 
-mission Vestei^day requested 
the Cofpmqnwealth Court to 
appoint a master, a com- 
■inittee or an expert to devjse 
a desegregation plan for' the 
"Philadelphia Public Schools. 

In. a two^hoiir hearing be- 
fore judge Roy Wilkinson Jr. 
the commission asked for .an 
evidentiary hearing to compel 
\ the fchool district to comply 
' 'with i 1972 order to i'ntegr^^te 
' all PhlladelpWa schools by 

497«. • 
I Juflge WllRinispn had, or- - 



defed on NovrU, 1?73» i*at* 
the Philadelphia Sch<)ol dis- 
trict submit, a desegregation 
plan to the commission by 
Itfst Feb. 15. j 
No Tlmetabl^ Set 

Richard Aiillot, director of 
education and . research for 
the commission^ charged yes- 
terday that the school district 
had not fully complied with 
that ordeK ' v 

Anliot, the only witness to 
'testify, said that tiie desegre- 
gation plan submitted lacked 
sppcifics, for Implementation. 

The commission seeks an 
' evidentiary hearing to prove 
the plan fails tci comply'wlth 



WllWhson'8 order requiring a 
timetablffor Implemientatlon. 

Six Planr liejetced 

The plan' . submitted ^Jasf 
Febuary:\called for Integra- 
tion of fewer than ohe-flfth of 
the clty*s_i85 public schools 
by 1976. The commission re- 
jected It" 11 "days, later and 
soughr a contempt citation, 
against the board. 

The school district has de- 
vised six plans for desegfegn- 
tioh since th'* commission's 
1968 order to Intevtrate. All 
plans have been rejected by 
the commission- or the school 
board. ' . ' 

» Antiot testiffed that since 
1968* city schools with an all- 



■\ 



\ 
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black student population have 
increased from six to 18 jbd 
those with 95 percent bjack 
students have Increased fctiin 
78 to 102. He said the blatk 
population iias lncr«wied 
from 59 percent In 1968 ^6 61 
percent this year. 
Could Be Jailed . 

.School Board President Ar^ 
thurW. Thomas and Schopl 
Superintendent Mattjiew W, 
Costanzo were pre.<;€nt at the 
hearing but did not testify. 

It the court rules after ati 
evidentiary heading that the 
school district Js In contempt 
0 f. Wilkinson's . November 
• 'order to submit a desegrega- 
tion pl9n» Thomas and bp^rd 
vice president Dolores Ober- 
holtzer <iould be jailed and 
the school district could be 
fined for every day the 
schools remain racially segr- 
egated* 

Wilkinson said be would de- 
cide" by June 4 whether he 
wjll appoint a master or com- 
mittee and If he will order ail 
evidentiary hearing on the 
contempt citation filed by the 
commission. 
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Kurt^mm to Review 

By RICHARD OEASY _1 

The . State . Commonwealth 

• Court tfiday named Dr. Day id 

• H, kurtzman* fopnier xSecre- 
t»1ry. of the State Department 
of kdacfitinn, to review the de-, * 
segregation plan: proposed by ; 
the Philadelphia Board of EdU'^ 
cation, 

the cpurr gaye Kurtzmari. 
" • wide lafitijidc ift making recom- 
niendati(}fe'indiKUng ihe pos- 
•^'^ility:; t^ii hc would find th^it 
is imptissible for the school 
disirict to 'desegregate as or* 
dered by the State Human Re- 
lations Commission.. • ^ • . 

THE COURT AGREED with PR* DAVID KURTZMAN^ 
the commssinri that the Phifa- • • • vMe latitude 
delphia plan — which would \ ; ^ 

only desegregate about 3 per- :by 1976. ' . \ • 
cent of the city's/ segregated But it diil ndf find the board' 
schools-does riot meist the in contempt fqtjts failure, ahd 
commission order ; which;; :': 'irisftUcted Kyrt^ 
sought complete racial balance r:\vhe!;hev^t}ie/#:'is any. way to 




resatifin Plan 




Improve the plan. 
\1t left uncles what it would. 
doVif Kurtziiian decided that 
desegregation ii impossible. 
Kurt^man* must present 
•findings by Sept. 10. 
' KDftTZMAN, the state's 
i;hief \educational executive 
iiroim, 1967 until December, 
1971, recently resigned, as a 
member W the board of educa- 
tion. In Hittsbqrgh, which is 
also under\court ofier to com- 
ply Avith a vommission deseg- 
regation oraer. 

. The Humoh Reliations Com- 
mission /appaj^ently had been 
urging the couri to name some- 
one with expertise in the field 
of desegregation planning. 

*^Th'ere are people who-^work 
more tlosely on these matters 
on a - day-to-day biisisi?' isald- 
Homer Floyd, commission 
executive director, V*but "we 



havt^ ni) objoctii-n io i^it de- 
cision of th^^ (.7111: t . * 

The court.Hfrdor d ten no; in- 
dicate if^ Kurt^mon will 'be 
paid for jhe pb, $aid.. 
he assumeti 'liftlvjccojve 
a -fee.- ■ 




Geti Int^rOT6ri"*Expeit' 



By E|.tZABEtH A. WILLIAMS 

0/ The Bulletin Sfa/f 

A^ Pennsylvania educator 
has been named by a Com* 
motiwealth Court Judge in 
Harrisburg to decjde by Sept.. 
l.if it Is possible 0 de^egre* 
gate Philadelphia's 280 pub^ 
lie schools. \ 

pti^ David H. Kurfzman, 
former Pennsylvania sfecre- 
t' ■ . ■ . \ ■ 



tary of education, was thb . 
. "expert" appoirited today by 
Judge Roy Wilkinson Jr^ to \ 
design a satisfactory, plan. 

Failing that, he is charged 
with providing "the reason pr ■ 
reasons that would justify- 
noncompliance" with the 
court's 1972 desegregation or- 
der. 

The PennsylVatiia, Human . 



Relatioh^ Commission ruled in 
1968 that the city's schools 
were racially unbalanced. In 
1972, Commonwealth Cotirt or* 
dered Philadelphia schools de- 
segregated by 1976. 
\Dr. Kuftzman, tfiancellok* 
ertieritus ^t the University of 
Pittsburgh^ will meet with the 
Human Relations Commission 
and local school officials* He 



also will examlrte the unsat- 
isfactory ' desegregation ptan< 
submitted by the Philadelphia. 
.School District Feb. 15. 

It was the most recent of 
six school district plans ^ all 
unsatisfactory either to the^ 
commission or the school 
board itself. ' 
The Feb* 15 plan would 
Hm% turn io Pag^ 4, Co/« 1 



KurtzrUonio D#ign School Plan 



Continued from First PngeX'5nclf*P«*ndent pjjner of . experts 

l&xdraw up a j desegregation 



havp Intepraied fewer than 
nnf-fiflh of the city's, public 
schools. 

the commission' rejected 
the plan l.tdays after it was 
submitted, but was hoping to 
work out a plan with school 
officials. 

When such efforts, proved 
uselew. the commission asl<- 
ed the court to .appoint an 



plAn^fDr^Jhiladelphia. Judge 
W i Tk itisort\|^pointed Dr. 
Kurtzman. 



' "We ariB ready to do every*' 
think we can to cnperate.'* 
said Philadelphia Board, of 
Education Vice President Do- 
lores .Oberholtzer. . am 



School district off icials^ extremely curious to see 
claim it is impossible to inte* ^hat.Dj\ K»rt2t^art can come 



grate the city* s 62*percent- 
black schools without t>i6rg-" 
ing the 'City schools with 
those of the predominantly 
whlt6 suburbs. 



up with tfirboatd could not.'* 
If Kurtzman's rgcomojeiid- 
ed plan includes cro$s*bti^ 
Mrs* Oberholtiier said^ 
would oppose that §tro«gly.** 



no 
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I B:f' PAUL TAYLOR 

■!:ifjuirr.r Hdur.atinu \Vriter . 

A plan to desegregeite 75 
percent of Philadelphia's pub- 
lic schools in September^ 197S 

without massive busing, and 
at minimal expense** was 
submitted Thursday by^ a 
court*appoint€d expert. 

Under the plan, neither , the 
predominantly' white schools 
of the Northeast nor the .pr^e- 
dotiiinantly black schools of 
West Philadelphia would be 
dosopregated for at least two 
years. 

The .'}7 page proposal ;^as 
submitted by Dr. David 
Kurtzman» chancellor of the. 
University of Pittsburgh, who 
/was appointed by Common^ 
\yealth Court earlier this sum- 
'^'nrier. As the so-called **nia5- 
ter in the case, it was his 
task to try to resolve the six- 
year-old desegregation battle 
between t^c Board of Educa-; 
tion and th|3 state Human Re- 
lations Commission. 



Kurtz^nan argued thai de- 
segregation in the Northeast 
and in West Philadelphia- 
should be delayed because 
those areas are geographi- 
cally isolated from parts of 
the city with , different racial 
compositions. 

At present, only a fourth of 
the 285 public . schools in Phil- 
adelphia are desegregated 
according to the guidelines of 
the Human Relations Commis- 
sion. The school system has a 
population that js, 61 percent 
black and 4 percent Spanish- 
surnamed* 

The plan released Thursday 
is only a recommendation to 
the Commonwealth Court, 
.which can . elect to incorpo- 
rate none, part or all of it in 
a desegregation order,^ 

Commonwealth ■ Coi*rt 
Judge Roy Wilkinson -Jr. said 
Thursday that before the 

court made its final decision 
(See SCHOOLS on 2-A) 
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A ni< tingof slate iind city officials 
as; well ns community represen- 
tatives and members of the Board of 
Kducation will . be held tonight» 
Thursday^ to discuss the liitest plan 
on. the desegregation of the Phila,. 
school system as proposed fry Dr. 
Dav.td Kurt/man. 

In the Kurtzman plan, pupils from 
«'lernerita!/\ schools \\\ 'inxborough 
and MnnaviniK would iUVend an East 
Falls sch()()l during the last four 
years of elementary education in 
order to brjng about an integration 
^ level suitable for the stale Human 
Kolations Commission. 
- The session tonight which is not 
open to the public was organized by 
State Hep. John H Hamilton. Jr. wH'o 
represents, .the_21st. W'ard in jjfte 
Legislature. KxpectedTo attend with 
Hamilton is State Sen, Louis G. HilL 
Dr. Bernard Kelner» superintendent 
of District Six of the Board of 
Kdueation;. Kobert G. Hoffman, 
prinnpa.l of Koxborough High; 
'Gertrude Barnes and Charles 
. .Colgan. repre<»entatives of the Board 
of" Kducation and Dr. Hichard 
Schultz» director of the community's 
mental health/mental . retardation 
center. 

Also . scheduled to attend is the 
Board of Education's counsel Martin 
.Horowitz::, three representatives of 
the horiie and school associations in 
the 2lst Ward; and representatives of 
the 2ist Ward Community Council. 

Invited to attend the session by 
Hatnilton were Board of Education 
president Arthur Thomas and 
• desegregation committee chairman 
Augustus Baxter. 

' Continued on paf!e IS 



Oroun Meets Tonight 



ConHhuedfrdmpagpl' 

Harry Clark, Hamilton's caimpaign 
managier in the upcoming November 
election for state r^presentiftive, 
indicated that Mayor Frank Ri2?:o 
was invited with either the mayor or 
a representative expected to attend. 

The meeting is not open to the 
general public, but Clark, stated that 
once the reisults of tonight's gfession 
are i^tudied by those present, a 
speciat public meeting might be 
warranted. i 

The Kurtzman jalan-was^un^ 
dertaken jfieMhis liunian Relations 
Commission argued i before the 
■. ■ • 



Commonwealth CoUrt that the 
Philadelphia public school system 
was not integrating its schools as 
mandated seven years ago by the 
commission. ' 

The court apipointed-Kurtzmanr 
who is chancellor of the University of 
Pittsbut;gh, to tackle the^ job of 
desegregating the school systeni. liis 
plan is currently be)ng discussed by 
the Board of Education and-bjrtne 
Human Relation^J^omfnission; 

Both the-Board and the Human 
Relations grdiip will make t)resen« 
btions to the state court before the 
proposal is rule^ oh. 



\ 
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" SCHOOLS, From l-A 
it would probably invite the 
,two parties in the desegrega- 
tion Isuit — the. commission 
and the Philadelphia Board of 
Education — to submit any 
objections . to the Kurtzmah 
proposal 

. But because Kurtzmjan, & 
former state secretary of edu- 
cation, was appointed by the 
court,, if seems likely that his . 
recommendations will be the 
basis of an eventual court 
order; .. . . • 

. The Kurtzman plan, calls 
for reorganization of schools 
under a. new grade structure. 
They would be divided into 
kindergarten through fourth 
grinder fifth through e\ght\\ 
Ir^^esy and ninth through 
twelfth grades. ' . ^ ' 
! At ;^rcsent, most elemen- 
tary schools in the city teach 
grades V^f6; -junior* high 
I schools gr^es 7-9; high 

schools grades 10-12. . ^ -^i 
. By changing the . grade 
structuires of existing element- 
tary sc.hools, the K^Jrtzman 
plan would bring about t|)e 
"pairing*' of^ school popula- 
tions to achieve desegrega- 
tion, i \ ^ 

l|nder^ pairing, two adjacent 
scltool attendance areas — 
one liiostly white and the 
other mostly black — might 
be combined:. Then all stu- 
(lenf.s from (he combined area 
.would attend one school for 
the first four grades , and the 
other school {or the next four. 

Tlie proposal Would permit 
students to be assigned to ele- 
mentary and middle schools 
that are within walking dis* 
tance of their homes ^ usu* 
. ally not more than one-and-a- 
half miles away. ( . 

It would ii^crease the num- 
ber of high school students to 
be bused to ischooli but those 
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» students/would iise SEPTA 
lines rather than school 
buses; a continuation of vpur- 
rent vprocedure, Kurti^an 
said. 

The proposal would defer 
desegregation of the . West 
Philadelphia and Northeast^ 
schools for two years,. 

The Northeast has a Public 
school population that is 99 
percent white, While the West 
\ . Philauelphia ..s.phool .popula* 
tio^ is' 90 percent black. Both . 
^jl geographically " set. apart 
from^\the- rest of the city, 
v(ithoUt easy access to neigh-' 
. borhood^r'''lhat . contain large 
numbi^r^^^o^ students of tiie 
oppositeyirace, the proposal 
. notes.. ^-.^\ ' . 

The population of those t\yo 
■ areas totals about a fourth of 
. the 'overall school population, 
and the deferral of their ihte- 
. gration apcounts for the' /S 
percent., desegregation esti- 
mate' in the Kurtzman" report. 

The author does note, how- 
ever, that plisns shpuld be 
drawn to de3egregate those 
two/ areas **when the cxperi- 
etict of the rest of the city 
can be evaluated.'* 

Kurtzman breaks the rest 
of the city into five adminsi* 
trative areas, outlines a de- 
tailed desegregation plan for 
one of them. Northwest J^hila- 
delphia, and suggests it be 
used as' a /node! for the other 
four. / 

The detailed' plan employs 
a combination of approaches 
pairing 'Certain^ schools^ 
closing certain non'fire«resist«' 
ant schoolsi relieving over- 
• crowding at certait\ schools ^ 
that are designed to foster de- 
segregation* ^ 

In his report, Kurtzman has 
some mild criticism for both 
the Board of Education and 
the commission, 
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Kurtzman md that the 
orders had left the impression 
that numericjal integration 
would have to be achieved in . 
'/ every, single school' and- that 
the Board of Education had 
responded on tli<5 .theory that 
because it could not meet 
' that criterion/it wquld.do vir-. 
, tually nothing. . • | 

**If any * improvement in 
c this problemf is to occur, both 
sides must move off their 
'.fixed Impositions/' Kurtzman 
.said. . ' 

He said there were serious 
problems in trying to inte- 
grate the..270,poo-pupil system 
■ . andlie listed four ; :^ 
• The-^fact that the system ' 
has a .^1 percent, ibiack pupil 
* population. .(He did not. say 
why he considered this a, 
I pit)blem.) 

i ♦ The high degree of racial 
/;;eoncentration * in several 
'/. "areas of the city. • 
/ • • The existence of a strong 
/ (and primarily white), paro- 
/ . chial-school system. ^ 1 
' . • The large; exodus of 
whites from the city to the 
suburbs. \ 

A Because of these problems, 
Kurtzman recommends that 
no substantial desegregation 
. be sought during the 1974-75 
school year. He suggests the 
year be used instead to pre- 
pare schools and neighbor- 
hoods for desegregation. 

Kurtzman's report makes 
no recommendations on the 
so*<ialled '^metropolitan*' ap- 
proach to desegregation — 
the combining ^of the city 
school system with adjoining 
suburban system. He notes 
that such a plan .would re- 
quire special state legislation* 
: In a ruling last month on a 
iDetroit metropolitan* desegre 
gation proposal,' the U.S. Su. 
preme C!ourt severely res- 
tricted the circufnstances 
, under which .such cVoss-dis- 
\trict plans would be consid^ 
.eted constitutional. . 
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Deadline 



By HARMON^. GORbON 

Of The ^^^^^ 

ComrAonw4ftIth Court Judge 
Roy Wllkljwotf Jr, today o^ 
dercd the/Philadelphia School 
Cistrlct iftd the Pennsylvania . 
Human/)Rclati6ns Commission 
to isubmit a ''definitive" 'plan, 
by J^^V ai, 1975, for desegre- 
the Philadelphia^ pub- 

:hp0lS.. / . 

source; in tfie judge's of- 
said, that it is i^p .to {avv« 
irs for both parties to de* 
mini^ whether )they ^ant 
;a submit, t n'ew/desegrega- ' 
i|on plan or a plan to im* 
plement the desegregation 
proposal designed by Dr. Oav^* 
id H. Kurtzman/ th|e court-ap- 
pointed master; on the deseg^ 
regatlon issue* ^ 

The order handed down 
Dii« morning states that testr* 
Mony at a court hearing last 
week by the comniission and 
the schootydistrict determined 
that both: parties wanted 
more time to Work Out de* , 
tails of the dectegregation 
plan* . 

The Kwrtasman plan eubmlt- 
ted to Commonwealth Court 
in August calls for a reor- 
ganization of school boundar- 
ies .so that students cpuid 
Walk to various schools to 
accomplish desegregation. 
The plan calls for implemen- 
tation by September 1975' 

Martin Horowitz, assistant^ 
counsel for the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, said that 
the order does not say that 
the echool district must use 
the Ktirtzman plan ''so I must 
assume we can disregard it 
completely/* . 

''We^ould. of course, take 
the «eeioiA Qourse/* Horowitz 
saidi fttkmhi to the submit 
. slon of a totally hew deseg-. 
regatlon plan. "We can do 
it. in four months.** 

The details of working out . 
a new plan must be discussed 
with the school board, Hort>- 
witz ,^aid. 
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iBy CAROLE RICH 

\ tf 'ihc Bullettn Siafi: * 
/The Philadelphia Boaid Of 
. Education will submit liew : 
deWgr^^gation plan to Ctt^* . 
'inonwealtli Court by 'ne*t 
Jan. 31, as ordered by UHl. 
court yestetday, accordtag to 
^ v - school . officials. 
\ The order from . Com- 

\ ■ momve^lth Court Judge Roy* 
\ . VJiklnson Jr. states that the ' 
\ ^ school board and the PeuttsyU 
. vania Human delations Com- 
• ' mission must submit a /*de* 
. linltlve plan** by that date to 
desegregate tlie :ctty*« p&Ato 
schools. ' ' \ 

The order does not spcidljf 
whether that plan should be a 
new one or one . based on . a 
. proposal designed last Augtttt 
. by the coiirt-appointfid..t9alh . 
; . ter, Dr. David H. Kurtxman. 

Plstrtc^s View ' ' . . 

Martin HorbwitZt .asslstisint 
counsel }n charge of the dese* 
gregatlon issue for the school 
\ district, said yesterday he !«• 
terprets the court , order to 
mean the ichool dl^rict Jirt 
the option disregarding the 
Kurtzn-^^npt^tiposal. 

Horowit;^ said he feels th* 
' gchool district can submit a 
^ new. des^regatiOrt plati by 
the deadline* The speclfici ot 
a plan would have to be dll« 
cussed with the* ecbool boaf* 
he said.'. 

But school board president . 
Arthur W. Tliomas was lest ' 
. .optimistic. 

•*Wo*re certainly not- going 
to submit a plan to Iftipte* 
.ment the. Kurtzman proposal 
because we are. in total dll?. 
agreement with that . pfopoe-' 
' Thomas said* . , . 
*adon*tkncifW of <my other 
plan we cfluld submit dtbet 
than the reglonalliatlon "p» 
posal/' Thomas added. "Aw. 
: there Is no need of submitting 
that because that concept h«>l 
already befen outlawed by:the 
U. S. Supreme Coun/^ : / / 



Thfe Supreme Court ruled' 
last. July against busing 
across county lines to bring 
about desegregation of 
schools In connection with a 
Detroit»Micb.»auit» 

♦'At this moment, I don't 
know 'Of any other plan that 
would worki** Thomas said.; 
Rights Official 

Joseph X. Yhffe, chalrmai 
of the. state Human R^latloi 
Commission, -said -the o 
, mission would not oppose/the 
' school district submit^i;i^ i 
new desegregation plan . as 
long as it conforms/to the 
commission's! guideHncs - Of 
approximately^ 4h ia 79 per» 
cent black enrollment pir 
school.; 

The commissi^, felt the 
Kurtzman plan was moving 
in th<» right dir#on/* xm 
said. 

At a liearifag in 'Com* 
monwealth Court last week, 
the* commission took * ex- . 
ception to the|' Kurtzman /pro* 
posars deletip predominantly 
black West Philadelphia and 
. mainly- whltjS Far Northeast 
sections of the :clty from the 
' plan. ; ■ ■/ . ■■ * : ■ ... 

Realign Boundaries 

■ Kurfcismah, • former | state 
secretary of education ini 
currently a professor e't Pitt9- 
bijrgh University, " was ep* 
pointed by the court tb' devise ' 
the plan last June, fie said . 
yesterday that he. had done^ 
his job and it is nowip to the 
school district and ihe tom^ 
mission to decide what they 
want to do witiithe nropoisial 
The Kuffaman pr6|>bsal 
called for realigning school 
boundaries and reorganizing 
♦ the elementary schpol grade 
structure so that! children 
would, walk up to a* rrfile and 
a half in some cases to neaN 
by'schools tip accomplish inte* 
gration. 



/ 
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She Kurtzman proposal fs 
the -sixth plan designed for 
the Philadelphia - public 
schools since 1968 when the 
Human Rcia; ions Commission' 
'ordered the school hoard to 
integrate its ?77 schools. 
Decision Vague 

. Thomas said the Court 'dcci* • 
sion yesterday was vauge. 

'*Th;s is extremely disturti--. 
ing to me," Thpmas said/ 
."This whole plan Is being 
inade a football and the chll- 
dr|n are being kicked arbimd. ■ 
This -.has been going on tirtd 
on — appeal after . appeal. 
Nothing really definitive hat 
come down from the t^ourte \ 
on what you really should.db. 
.1 feel that this is going to gdi' 
on and on and on*** ' . 

If . the court had ordered the 
school district to implement 
^e ^Kurtzman' propofsal. the 
board would'; have appealed 
the decision, Tiionias *sa!«f 

The ullimatc decision .wtu. 
probably have lo be made .tiy 
a high coprt and then 'tt^ 
school di.slrict vv:Il have, .te 
abide by /* added. 
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To^tegrate 

By PAUL TAYLOR 

!n^Hir9r Sducation Writ$r 

Commonwealth Court Judge Roy Wilkinson Jr. 
spt the two parties in the 6V3*year«old,Philade!phia 
school desegregation suit back to the drawing boards 
Tuesday. 

In a surprise ruling, Wilkinson ordered both .the 
State Human Relations Commission and the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education to draw up by next Jan. 
31 a **defihitive plan" fpr the desegregation of Phil- 

.adelphia*s public schools. 
. ' / ^ He said that he would use 
/ the two plafis as the source 
/ I material from which to even- 
I . tually issue a detailed school, 
desegregation order — one 
that will set forth the manner 
in which each school attend* 
. ance area must be redrawn 
in or^er to achieve desegfegar. 
tion.'X^^, ' " . ' . ' " 
The 270,Q00-pupil. public 
school sysiem, has a student 
population that is 61 percent 
black/ and 4 percf^t Spanish* 
surnamed. Fewer than a 
fourth of 1^270 . schoiols are 
considered desegregated un* 
der Human Relations Com* 
. mission guidelines. : \ 
Wilkinson hinted Tuesday^ 
however^ that his order might 
not require the desegregation 
of every public school in the 
city. . \ 
"We (the court; can order 
a plan that doest't desegre* 
. gate . everything/V he said. 
"Well have to see how much 
rtiovement of students is in* 
volved — that sort of thing. 
That why we have asked for 
• the detailed plans. 'V 



Wilkinson*s ord0r came a 
week afteK attorneys lor the 
board and the commissipn . 
told the court\that they were 
not satisfied with the de« 
segregation plan recom- 
mended by formeVstate Sec* 
retary of EducationsDavid H. 
Kurtzman, the ct^urt^ap- 
pointed ''master" in the 
case. . 

Kurtzman*s plan called for 
the school district to desegre- 
gate 75 percent 'of its schools 
by September 197S, but it^did 
not contain a detailed pro- 
posal for thefdesegregation 
of each schoof. Instead it rec- 
ommended . . .several broad 
strategies to aphieve desegre- 
gation. 

"We're satisfied; with the 
judgie's order/\ said Roy 
Yaffe, assistant general 
counsel for the commission. 
"We don't plan to scrap the 
Kurtzman plan. We just fcilt; 
It was not sufficiently . de- 
tailed. We'll probatbly use it 
Vas a starting point and try to 
modify and; develop it as we 
see fit." , 
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By DON HASklI)i 

The School I)i>tritl of Philadelphia and the Stale Human 
Relnlionji Cnniniission tun e been given unlil -next .Ian/ 31 to 
devise sepavate plans fnr desegregating' the, city\s jvublic 
schools. , 
The deadline 'uvK set yesterda^^ by Commonwealth Court • 
Judge; Roy Wilkinson Jr. in^ iJn order -that 'also effectively 
kilted the controver .ial Kurt/man desegregation plan that 
had' been branded luunvrkable by school district officials- . 

UNDER TBRMS OF THE ORDER, the court will decide 
which of the t.v.) plans or what parts of both should be put 
into efiect lo aclueve racial balance in public ischools hel*e. 
. No decision is e\'pected, 

■ iv>\vever, pending -hep.rings 
■ atui argiuiients that an\hl . 

... . stretL^h intr) next spring. 

Attorney Martin Horowitz, 
• ■ ' the School District's dcsegre- 
. . gation expert, yesterdav 
■ • ^ . . praised .lodge Wilkinson's 

* . decision.. , 

• . "This is the. first time that" 
. ' both sides have been ordered* 
to submit plans/' Horowitz 
.^aid "It*s only been us in the 
' * * . pa.l." ' ' • 

Htnnan Pelatiftns -Coniinis- 
sion attorney Roy Yaffe ^^^id 
he was pleased \Vith Judge 
V / Wilkinson*^ action because 

his agency also had reserva- 
tions on the workability of 
' the plan, submitted to the 
coin*t in August by retired 
state Education Secretary 
• I)/iVi j Kurtzman, 
' * . Yarfo said he was con- 

' ' corned, however,, that the 

"protracted nature of the;en* 
tire case** would create un- 
necessary community con- 
cern. ■ ... 



/'ONE OF my fears," 
Yaffe said. 'Ms. '.that ' the 
longer this litigation * lasts, 
the more difficult h will, be 
to bring about a .stnobth inv 
plementation. It'will be. niare 
difficult to gaui community 
•acceptance, and that's the 
essential ingredietn." 

Sch(;ols Superintendent 
Matthew W. Cost'anzo said 
there would be ^'iio problem** 
in drawiiig up a plan "as 
we*ve done so often over the 
last seven years or so."^ 
/The key,'' Costanzo said, 
"is whether the conmiission, 
which IS the plaintiff in. this 
action, will be willing Jo ac- 
cept a more evolutionary 
approach oi* will stick to its 
traditional, stance iwith 
gard to percentagetisl" 

THE KURTZMAN plan, 
which led to yeiiter,day*s ac- 
tion, seemed doomed from 
the ■ start. Among other 
things, it excluded the. North- 
cast and West PJtiladelphia ' 
from the' initial stages sct'for, * 
implementation next vear. 
and called for the complete 
.reorganization of the .school 
system from eight, districts 
to . six ^'educational service 
areas.** 

.Yesterday. Yaffe . satd it.«; 
flaws im-.hidcd the lack of 
school locclcr pattern analy- 
ses transportatifjn tjocds and 
>' 'lool m^nlificalion require- 
n»i'rl>. / ' 
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By Bo 




A aiding Tom 
From Hall to Hall 
One^s Soul 




r * I{ you really; want to* see some 20th CeiUury.§tyle Phila- 
delphia leadership in action, y.ou should then saunter on 
down to 21st St. and th^ Parkway and louk in on the Phitadcl- 

Y pni%Board of Education. ' .V ^ 

I / You'll notice a striking contrast. i While the. Founders 
//tended to be rash Snd impulsive, jumping into something as' 
»/ serious .as revolution after only a couple of years pf discus- 
i sion. 'pnd debate, the Board of Education of . today .looks a 

V long time before it leaps. 
It^s been. looking at school desegregation for more than. 

six years now dndvit hasn't leaped yet. It iiasn't done any: 
thing. There are kids going to school today who weren't ^even 
born when the board first got the word to develop a disisegre- 
gatipn plan, but the board sti!r:hasr)'t developed one. It's still 
scratching its chin meditatively. 

^ Last year, an impatient Comniohwealth' Court decided to. 
give the board , some help. It obviously heeded some. The 
coiirt appointed a fellow named Kut*tzman to dgvielop a de- 
segregation plan for the board. Hie did, but the board wasn't 
satisfied to sit back and let someone else do its work.^ It 
roused itself long enough to declare the Kurtzman plan im- 
practicable and then ft rolled ovgr and went back to sleep. 

Skuff ling Pasi Still Another Deadline 

When the court imposed lanothef deadline this week, the 
board's president shuffled out and* lackadaisically' bespoke 
himself. * 

"We're certainly not going to submit a plan to implement 
the Kurtzman proposal/' he said, "because we are in total 
disagreement ovith that proposal. • 

So what plan DOES th* board plan t'd^submit? 
"I don't know of any other plan. we could submit other 
than the regionalization proposal," he said. 

But that won't do because the United States Supreme 
Court has; rejected that concept* So what ELSE. does the 
board have in mind? 

. "At this .moment, I dbn,'t know of any other plan that 
would work," the president said. 

there are other stops on this tour I could recommend, 
but probably by the time you've gotten this far you'll have 
seen-enough'to make you appreciate the tremendous evolu- 
tion in the quality of public leadership in this city in the. last 
200 years. You'll probably be ready to go home and cry a 
1 while* ' 
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BEST COPY AWlUMf 



Law Won't Stop Bid to Integratjs 



By CAROLE RICH 

Of The Bulletin Staff 
• The Pennsylvania Human 
Relation? Commission will 
proceed with plans to desege- 
gate, the Philadelphia public 
schools despite the ^ntibuslng. 
bill passed^t^y the state House 



of Representatives Wednes- 
day, 

Roy Yaffe, assistant gener- 
al counsel for the commis- 
sion, said yesterday in an in- 
terview that if the bill be* 
comes Jaw, **It would com- 
plicate our efforts and would 
certainly delay things." 



But such a law would not. 
end th^. commission's efforts 
to desegregate the schools, he 
ajdded. 

Consent of Parent 

The bill, which must be 
passed by tihe Senate and 
signed by Governor Shapp be-, 
fore it becomes law, says that 



no })oard, department or com* 
mission shall have the power 
to order the' assignment of 
any pupil to any school fother 
•than the one nearest, his 'Wme 
without consent of his parent 
or .guardian, 

Yaffe said that since, the 
desegregation proposa'ls . for 




the Philaclelphia schools are 
in Commonwealth Court, 
*'any kind, of direction 



now 
befori! the 



would come 
court/' * - 

Commonwealth Court 
Judge Roy Wilkinson Jr. 
early this week ordered the 
commission and. the. Phila- 





delphia Board of Education to 
submit a. detailed desegrega- 
tion plan to the court by Jan. 
31, 1975. 

Would Appeal . * 

* If the bill becomes law and 
if Judge Wilkinson rules that 

• the commission must abide 
by it, the commission would 
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appeal to the State Supremt // 
Court. Yaffe said. // 
A further appeal could tokt- j 
' the* case into the U.S. Su-// 
preme Court,, which: crMld/ 
order the schools to desegr^ 
^ate despite the provisions jtp 
the bill, Yaffe explained. Fed- 
eral judges may not be /as 
sensitive to local i8sues,,7he 
'added. ll 
. '"As far as the future ef/ect, 
I have some feerious que^tlMS 
of the constitutionality of 
stich a bill under theV State 
Constitution, which, guaran- 
tees to every citizen/ in the 
Commonwealth the full enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights,** ii« 
said. ' y , 

Any individual might InltK 
. atiB an action.in federal court 
to get desegregation, Yaffe 
^ 'said^ 7 

."Just because/ the commls- 
slon can't do it (oi*der dese*- 
gregation under the bill), that 
doesnU meati it will be 
. stopped,** he said. 
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A state court now agrees: 
Eurtzman plan won't work 



Pennsylvania Commonwealth Court 
has made it unanimous: the Kurtzman 
pian is dead. It got what it deserved. 

David H. Kurtzman is the court-ap- 
pointed master who was assigned to 
draw up a plan for desegregation of 
Philadelphia public schools. The Phila- 
delphia Board of Education opposed 
his plan. The Pennsylvania Human Re- 
lations Commission opposed it. It wa's 
the first time th© board and. the com- 
mission had agreed on anything. Now 
the court has rejected the recommen- 
dations of its own master. 

In so doing, the court has ordered 
both the Human Relations Commission , 
and the Board of Education, acting se* 
parately, to draw up school desegrega- 
tion-plans by-nelct Jan, 31. Thus a new 
round begins in a battle that begarr in 
1968, wheti the! commission first or- 
dered the board to reduce racial segre- 
gation in the city\s schools. But there 
are two notable differisnces between 
the situation now than six years ago. 

First, the inability of Dr. Kurtzman, 
a highly .respected former state secre- 
tary of education, to produce a practi- 
cal plan for achieving the Human Re- 
lations Commission's integra*tion guide- 
lines raises serious questions about the 
viability of "those guidelines. The 
school board has been saying all along 
they are unrealistic. 

Second, the Human . Relations Cbm-. 
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mission for the, first time has been or- 
dered by a court to produce a desegre- 
gation plan / of its own, instead of 
merely telling the- school. board to pro- 
duce one. " Although the Common- 
wfcalth Court order, written by Judge 

. Roy Wilkinson Jr., is phrased Jn dis- 
creetly judicial terms, it is tantamount 
to a piit-up-or-shut-up .directive to the 
conimission. It has been told, in effect, 
to 'show how its own guidelines for 
public schfiol integration in- Philadelr 
phia can be implemented. 
There is nothing in the court order, 

-"howeverr^T^^bit th'e'commissioh 
from modifying its guidelines. That is 
what it ought to consider first in draw- 
ing up its plan for submission to the 
court. The commi.ssion should revise 
its formula which, however well inten- 
tioned, seeks to establish a citywide 
racial mix in the school .*?ystem thaf^ 
does not take existing housing patterns 
adequately into account. 

Commonwealth Court is tinder ho 
obligation to impose a desegregation 
plan on Philadelphia schools. If the' 
Human Relations Commission- is uha^ 
ble to' propose reasonable standards 
for integration ~ standards that could 
be achieved without massive busing 
and destruction of the neighborhood 
school system ~ the court could well 
rule that the commission has not made 
a valid ca.se against the Hoard of Edu- 
cation. 
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